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MR. BENDIGO BUSTER ON OUR 
NATIONAL DEFENCES AGAINST 
EDUCATION. 


Writers on birds tell us, that feather makes 
| a bird much hungrier than flesh. The Ger- 
| mans are all feather. That’s why the Ger- 
| mans are always hungering after something 
new, and why they can’t be satisfied with 
| ancient institutions. I’m not partial to 
feathers ; I’m for flesh—flesh is the article 
for me! I have bought M. Romien’s book 
| upon the Era of the Cesars, and I like it. 
Liberty, and progress, and education, are, as 
| he says, ‘mere cuckoo cries.’ Force is the 
| thing; the only hero is king Fist. JZ should 
think so! I take in ‘Household Words’—on 
| purpose to differ from it. I meet with a good 
deal of puling in that journal. It annoys me. 
| Ieonsider Izzy Solomon the strongest man 
| and the prettiest sparrer in England. I 
have in vain looked for an article on Izzy 
Solomon. 

What I say is, the Germans are a specu- 
lative people, and there ’s a deal too much in 
this country of the German school. There’s 
| a spirit of poring and pondering; whereas 
| the man ought to be knocked down who rumi- 
nates. If* Household Words’ is fair enough 
| to let a man stand up against a man, and see 
|| aman fairly backed, what I say is, Ill put my 
_ fist into print and do a little execution. It will 
| put some vigour into that journal to admit a 
Rustum. Rustum, being only a strong man, I 
suppose you don’t remember all his deeds? I 
do. I’ve read, that when he fought one day 
with his brother Persians against the arm 
| of Afrasiab, he killed, with his own oak 
| one thousand one hundred and sixty enemies. 
What do you think of that? Two men a 
| minute, in a battle of nine hours! The sword 
| of Rustum has been made into steel pens, and 
| I’ve got one of °em. Look out ! 

I strike immediately at a vital part—I 
|| g0mat the School. Schools are intolerable 
| follies; and of all schools the most foolish 
| 1s the German School. England is acting, 
| it regard to schools, as becomes her prac- 
| tical good sense. Her boys are in the 

gutters, growing up to manly indepen- 
| dence ; they swear well, fight like bricks, and 
ave game in’em. By her boys, I mean the 
| Multitude, the children of the people. I 


know that in the upper classes there are chil- 
dren more or less demoralized by education, 
and that the same evil influence is sometimes 
brought to bear upon the poor. But, Eng- 
land, as a nation, don’t trouble herself much 
about the education of the masses; some- 
thing like forty-five out of a hundred of ’em 
can’t read and write. That ’s what I call 
being practical. That’s why I’m partial to 
my country, and shout “Rule Britannia,” 
with a will. 

If any man ever immortalised himself it 
was Toomer. Who was he? says you. He 
was a gamekeeper to Sir Henry Mildmay, 
and he trained the black sow, Flat, into a 
sporting pig. She used to point game as 
surely as the best of dogs, and entered in 
a spiritual manner into that kind of work, 
—took to it hearty. If I had the arrange- 
ment of a Walhalla of all nations, there 
should be a colossal Toomer in the front of 
it, big enough to extinguish Schwanthaler’s 
affair; Flat should repose at Toomer’s feet ; 
and, round his pedestal, we ’d group in minia- 
ture your humdrum baby-trainers, Pestalozzi, 
Lancaster, Vehroli, and such fellows. What 
I say is, reading and writing don’t make 
shoes, and you can’t work up A, B, C into 
chairs and tables, Arithmetic won’t make 
beds. When people are born to be cob- 
biers, carpenters, or housemaids, they ought 
not to have their minds distracted, and be 
lifted up out of their calling. Ignorance is 
nature ; we are born ignorant, and we ought 
to be kept so. 

The Germans are nice men! Nice un- 
English men! Why, it’s painful—as my prize- 
fighting friend the Chicken says, it’s mean— 
to see how they sophisticate their children, 
willy-nilly. They have got a word like 
a Brazil nut, Schulpfiichtigkeit, which means 
the duty of instructing children as a sort 
of moral law over a state and all its subjects. 
Swiss, Swedes, Dutch, and French, follow 
the German crotchet. There is not a young 
Dutchman, sound in mind and limb, who can’t 
read, write, and cipher ; nor a young healthy 
German from fourteen to twenty, who cannot 
do as much and something more. Your true 
ignorant children are to be found—out of Eng- 
land—only in Spain, Portugal, and South Italy, 
or among Turks and Russians. 

The diabolical deliberation with which these 
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foreigners I have alluded to, set about 
corrupting innocence by training it into 
the ways of men, freezes one’s blood. The 
Chinese tell of one of their old Emperors, 
Chéou-sin, that, seeing a man wade through 
a cold stream, one frosty morning, he 
bade him remain for some time in the 
water, and then had his legs cut off to see 
whether the marrow in his bones was really 
frozen. There were no Prussian schools so 
many centuries ago, unluckily for Chéou-sin. 


They are the places to freeze your marrow, if | 


you re a real, natural-born, good old English- 
man. Go into any Prussian town, or village, a 


little before eight o’clock, some December | 


morning. The iron grasp of an imaginary 
duty has dragged all the children out of bed, 
washed them, and given them their breakfasts ; 
and here they all are, turned out into the raw 


frost, all running to one point—the school ! ! | 


Nine o’clock, ten o’clock, eleven—mornin 
, ) > 


not a mud-pie made in the whole district— 
the children are all emptied out of streets, 
and houses, and poured away into that great 
building yonder, that abominable school ! ! 


Whereas, go into any great English town, | 
erage London as the greatest of ’em all. | 
Go | 


at do you find there? Freedom! 
down into Westminster, or up into White- 
chapel. 
by thousands upon thousands, left to them- 


selves from the moment when they are first | 


able to crawl, and herding and growing to- 
gether, in the gamest manner, like so many 
wolves. And you ’re not deterred by this Ger- 
man business, but you want to alter that state 
of things! Don’t deny it. You do. Some of 
you do. I have heard of the conductor of the 
very Journal that I write this remonstrance 


to, giving expression to sentiments like the) 


following. “London in this aspect is so hor- 
rible to me, that when I go into such quarters 
of the town, using my eyes, I lose belief in 
the possibility of the progress, or even of the 
long existence, of an Empire, with such a 
a crime and danger at its heart. Ido 
not believe that any one can be well acquainted 
with the sights of ignorant and neglected 
childhood, which are hidden in the Metropolis 
alone, and entertain within himself the possi- 
bility of any wealth, or any power, or any 
spirit in a people, sustaining, for many gene- 
rations longer, a State on which that wicked 
blight is resting.” 


‘hat’s constitutional and British, an’t it ?) 


J call it Prussian. Ask a Prussian and he’ll 
tell you, that to leave a child untaught, is only 
two or three degrees less fearful than to murder 
it. Not to feed the mind, is in his eyes a 
a, crime, as in our eyes it is an in- 

ictable offence to starve the body. The 
Prussian state does not dictate to its subjects 
any place of education, as our state does not 
dictate articles of food ; but, educate you must 
says the German law ; and if you want the 





|your hat off when you accost the German 
afternoon—search all the gutters, and there ’s | 
not an innocent disporting himself—there’s | 


There you'll find the young Bricks, | 





Le 


| Conducted by 


| 


means, the state makes a provision to supply 


them for you ;—just so we say—feed your- 
selves, and all your children ; but if you can- 
not, don’t starve, come upon the parish ; your 
bodily support costs us seven millions a year, 

The whole income of Prussia, as a state, is 
somewhere about ten millions, and its popu- 
lation is that of England and Wales as to 
numbers, or not much less. Yet Prussia 
burdens itself with the charge of education on 
a most unstinting scale; whatever fund is 
pinched, the exchequer is ready to meet every 
demand, which corresponds to a real want, in 
the way of education. Not having much to 
pay for the support of peer (one great 
result of ignorance and its vices), does cer- 
tainly give freedom to the public purse; but 
I consider pauperism a noble institution, 
What ’s to be the privilege of wealth, when all 
the world is comfortable. You have to take 





peasant —‘ Hollo, you Sir,’ won’t go down 
with him—he stands upright, and looks you in 
the face, and undertakes to answer you politely, 
What I say, is, that humble people who are 
educated, won’t be satisfied with standing still ; 
they ’ll get impertinent ideas about the rights 
of man, and duty, and moving on. You can see 
in the eyes of those Germans, that they are civil 
because it’s their duty; and that they don’t 
rightly reverence you for your money’s sake, 
Now, this is revolutionary; if not, 1 should 
like to know what is. There is no way of 
arguing with such men. For people like my- 
self, men of your true genuine blood, the only 
course is, to knock ’em down. 

Just step into the interior of one of these 
same German schools, and see what manner 
of outlandish work is going on. There! Did 
you ever see thelike ofthat ! Call thataschool! 
The boys are comfurtably seated, and the 
master stands ! 

Mean-spirited fellow, there he stands, as 
though it were he who had the hardest work 
to do! The room is lofty, airy, and well 
warmed ; the children sit, I do believe, in 
absolute enjoyment of the lesson. No other 
sound interrupts the teacher and his class ; 
the other classes are under the same roof in 
other rooms. Ruined by luxury, there sit the 
children—with a grown man, and, what’s 
worse, a trained and educated man, standing 
before them, pouring out his energies. He 
isn’t hearing them their lessons out of book ; 
the lesson they have learned out of a book, he 
is explaining with all the art of a Jesuit, 
enlivening with anecdotes, sprinkling ahout 
with apt questions, The children are all on 
the gui vive, and asking questions in their 
turn—why don’t he knock ‘em down for their 
impertinence ? See !_now he asks a question of 
the class, up go two dozen little hands! The 
owners of those hands believe that they can 
answer it. There! he selects one to answer, 
who looks pleased at the distinction. When 
the next question comes, he’ll tackle some 
one else, 
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Now, comes a lesson in geography. He 
takes a piece of chalk, and turns to the black 
board. Dot..dot..dot. There is a range of 
mountains. As soon as its shape is defined, 
the children eagerly shout out its name. In 
five seconds, the sources of five rivers are 
indicated, and named as fast as they are drawn, 
by the young vagabonds, who watch the artist’s 
hand. Down go the rivers to the sea, and— 
dot .. dot .. dot ..—a dozen and a half of towns 
are indicated, every dot named in chorus. 
Then, come the coast line, boundaries of 
countries, provinces, and other towns. In ten 
minutes, there is, on the board, a cleverly im- 
promptu map of Germany, and the children 
have shouted out the meaning of every dot 
and stroke as it was made. They think it 
better fun than puzzles. Very pretty! 

Now, there he is, beginning at the school- 
yard, talking of its size; then, advancing 
to a notion of the street; then, of the 
town; then, of the province; and lead- 
ing his pupils to an idea of space, and the 
extent of country indicated upon such a map. 
Truly abominable all this is! Where’s the 
discipline, I should like to know. If school is 
not made the preliminary Hall of Sorrow, 
how are men to grow up, able to endure such 
a House of Trouble as this world notoriously 
is? How can the mind be strengthened more 
effectually than by giving it, at first, the daily 
task to learn by rote, as exercise of simple 
memory. The less the task is understvod, the 
more the memory is exercised in learning it ; 

| and so, the better for the child. What will 
become of a man whose ears, when he was 
| young, were never bored—whose hands were 
never bruised by any ruler—who in his child 
hood regarded canes in no other light than as 
objects of botanical curiosity ? What I say of 
a boy is, that he ought to be thrashed. My 
notion of education,—and I believe the British 
nation will bear me out in what I say,—my 
notion is, that we ought to have a decidedly 
uncomfortable school-room — very hot —a 
good, dizzy, sleepy place, with lots of repeti- 
tions of the same thing, to ensure monotony— 
and that the children should learn by heart 
every day a certain quantity of print out of 
school-books. That they should show they 
have learned it by repeating it before 
their teacher, who must sit down and 
look big, upon a stool or a chair, and have a 
cane or a ruler on a desk before him. That 


while ‘ saying their lessons,’ they should stand 
uncomfortably, and endure, Spartan like, the 
wholesome discipline of fatigue, blows, bodily 


fear, and great mental perplexity. That ’s 
the way to learn. It’s well known. Don’t we 
al remember what we learnt that way? The 
teacher who has only to hear whether certain 
words printed before him are repeated accu- 
rately—to detect, perhaps, if he don’t mind that 
trouble, errors in a sum—to direct a writing- 
class—the teacher who can read, write toler- 
ably, add, subtract, multiply, and divide with 
moderate correctness, and who has the knack 
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of fillipping upon the head, with a stern 
manner, for the sake of being what is called 
a strict disciplinarian,—that ’s the jockey to 
manage children ! 

But those Germans, who write three hun- 
dred volumes on the science of teaching for 
every one we get in England on the subject, 
think quite otherwise. In all their states by 

ractice, and in some by special law, the 

nocking of heads, the pulling of ears, and 
all such wholesome pleasures, are denied the 
schoolmaster. Flogging is resorted to, most 
rarely. The following is a school regulation 
of the Government of—Austria, Austria, my 
English friends ! 

‘The teacher must carefully avoid hastily 
resorting to the rod; he must never box a 
child’s ears, or pull or pinch them ; or pull its 
hair; or hit it on the head, or any tender 
part ; or use any other instrument of punish- 
ment than a rod or stick; and that only for 
great faults. Even then, this kind of punish- 


|ment may only be resorted to after having 


obtained the consent of the Landrath, and of 
the parents of the child, and in their pre- 
sence.’ 

T’ll speak about these German teachers, 
presently. The children are required to be 
subjected to their influence from the age of 
six until the age of fourteen; or to be 
otherwise properly educated during that 
period. The course of instruction professes 
not to cram the mind with facts. Now, I am 
an Oxford man, and, I see at once that, conse- 
quently, there is no hope of this plan of 
education. It professes, as its chief design, 
to awaken thought among the pupils; to 
excite a spirit of enquiry. It includes ex- 
planations of the most obvious appearances of 
nature—physical geography, a little botany, 
and much that can be readily imparted by the 
teacher out of a full mind. Nonsense! ‘A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing” And 
see the absurdity of teaching about trees, and 
clouds, and mountains, and earthquakes, and 
omitting the Latin Grammar! ow much 
more useful an accomplishment is a small 
smattering of Latin Grammar, than all this ! 
It is safe knowledge, too: there’s nothin 
revolutionary about it. If children are traine 
to think, the men who come of them will do 
the same ; and when the men think, I’m per- 
suaded that there ’ll be all manner of old 
institutions knocked on the head. 

Now, the school system of Prussia, which 
differs not very greatly from other school 
systems of Europe (always with the glorious 
exceptions of England, Russia, Turkey, Spain, 
Portugal, and the South of Italy), the school 
system of Prussia is as follows: First—Cen- 
tralization, mark you! That won’t do for 
us, you know! There’s the Minister of 
Education at Berlin, assisted by a Council ; 
he receives information from all sources, 
digests it, and endeavours to supply all wants. 
Prussia contains eight provinces, and each 
province is annie by a Consistorium, sub- 
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ccnp oem ete as nanan 
ordinate, of course, to the central government | of each denomination in the parish. The 
at Berlin. The Consistorium has a President. | question before them, is, not whether schools 
who is the chief provincial authority, and it | ought to be provided ; government takes that 
is divided into three committees. One, directs|topic out of debateable ground, and settles 
ecclesiastical affairs ; one, cares for public |imperatively that school accommodation there 
bodily health ; and one, for public education.| shall be. The first question discussed in this 
The Tost, with which we are concerned, is|committee, is, whether there shall be one 
called School Collegium. The School Colle-|school for Catholics and Protestants, or 
gium has the control of the superior schools | whether they shall teach in separate establish- 
and normal colleges; it superintends the| ments. The latter alternative is chosen when 
training of the teachers. Before a committee | the population will admit of the arrangement, 
of the School Collegium, all teachers are ex-| Where that is impossible, a mixed school is 
amined for certificates, The members of| amicably adopted, directed by ministers of 
this committee are selected by the Govern-|each persuasion, with religious teaching ac- 
ment at Berlin, from the most learned men| cording to the views of the majority—trom 
residing in the province. which the children of Dissenters are per- 
Each province of Prussia is divided into| mitted to absent themselves; but, they are 
two or three counties, and each county again| absent on condition of receiving religious 
has its ati nm council or Regierung. This | education, at the same hour, according to the 
is divided into four committees, and has a! views of their own ministers, elsewhere. Out 
> whose authority extends over each.|of this arrangement, no disputes arise ; each 
e four committees have entrusted to them | parish exercises its own discretion. The local 
—lst. Police ; 2nd. Collection of Taxes ; 3rd.|committee then selects a site for the new 
Justice; 4th. Education. The men employed | school, ascertains how much can be spent in 
upon this council, which acts as the local go-|the building, and selects a plan for its con- 
vernment, receive fit salaries, and are elected | struction. The decisions are sent up for the 
fromamong the residents within the county. Of| approval of the Regierung, which follows, of 
this Regierung the educational committee has | course, unless an unhealthy site or a defective 
charge, not of the training schools, but of the| plan have been selected, in which case the 
primary schools, the schools for children.| Regierung requests reconsideration of the 
it is composed of a president, called Schulrath, | question, and points out such objections as 
who is catholic or protestant according to the | occur. 
creed prevailing in the county over which he| The local committee then pleases itself in 
presides ; with him are joined the presidents | the election of a teacher out of the body of 
of the two other committees, Justice and Tax-| trained teachers, who have passed their ex- 
ation, and two members who represent the| amination, and obtained the right diploma. 
two religious interests, one catholic, one pro-| The teacher is presented to the parish by the 
testant. These are men living in the county,| minister in church, with earnest ceremony. 
well acquainted with its wants, and known | He acts, thereafter, in church, as organist, and 
for the high interest they take in education. | leader of the choir. Great pains are taken by 
The subdivision of each county is into! the law to secure for him due respect. His 
Unions, and each union, or Kreis, has an in-| diploma stamps him a well educated man. He 
spector, or Landrath, who acts as an inter-| has been taught field-botany, and lore of 
mediate functionary between the Regierung,| household medicine, which makes him a use- 
and the petty local officers. ful oracle to the surrounding peasantry. His 
Each Kreis is broken into parishes, and|salary is, in no case, allowed to fall below a 
over each parish there is a magistrate, or| certain fixed amount; and no parish after 
Schulze, appointed by the Regierung, who} having raised the salary it pays, will be per- 
attends to the police, taxes, and other matters mitted ever again to reduce it. It is collected 
in his own department. for him by local officers, and placed in his 
That’s the machine. Now, note how it is} hands without trouble to himself. And no 
brought to bear on the unhappy children, so| teacher, once chosen, can be dismissed by any 
that they shall infallibly be torn from their|freak of local spite or jealousy. His neigh- 
mud-pies, and brought from the remotest alley|bours must state their complaints, if they 
of the remotest little village to a seat in the| have any, to the Regierung ; and, even from 
great German school. the Regierung, he may appeal against dis- 
Every parish is compelled to provide for its | missal to the Minister of Public Instruction, 
children’s properschool accommodation. If that | at Berlin, or, if it so please him, to the king. 
provision be, in any parish, not forthcoming,| The local School Committee is a body per- 
notice is given to the Schulze that it must be} manently constituted. It meets periodically, 
made. This magistrate communicates the no-| provides school apparatus, attends to repairs, 
ticeto the people of hisdistrict,and requests the | and protects the teacher. Its members also, 
householders to elect, from among themselves, | from time to time, visit the school as In 
three or four men to form part of a committee | spectors, and make reports to the Regierung. 
for devising ways and means. The other|'The lay members of the local committee co 
members of this committee are, ex officio, the | not inspect often, but each religious minister 1s 
magistrate himself, and the religious ministers | obliged, by law, to do so, several times a-year. 
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Next above these, are the inspectors for 
the Kreis or Union, in connection with the 
Regierung. There is one inspector for the 
Protestant schools, and one for the Romanist : 
each, being a man high in his own Church, 
They visit each school in the district, once, at 

least, every year, and a on all to the 
| Regierung. Their duty of inspection is con- 
sidered part of their clerical work: their 
travelling expenses, only, being defrayed by 
the county. The Protestant Inspector is 
appointed by the Consistorium ; the Romanist 
by his own Bishop ; subject in each case to 
the approval of the Government at Berlin. 
| These inspectors report where there is a de- 
| ficiency of school accommodation. The 
| Prussian teachers wish that these inspectors, 

who are in most active and real connexion 

with themselves, should be elected from their 

own ranks, as being then more able to com- 
| prehend what they see done. The Govern- 
| ment, as a small step in this direction, has 
| lately ordered that every candidate for holy 
orders shall have attended a training college 
for six weeks, and passed an examination in 
the art of teaching. But, they desire this 
inspection to be by the clergy. 

Moreover, the President of the educational 
| branch of the Regierung in each county— 
Schulrath—always a scholar, is required 





every year to pay as many visits as he can 
| find time for, to the county schools. 
Lastly, from the Bureau of Public Instruc- 


| tion, the minister, at Berlin, sends yearly 
three inspectors to examine such districts as 
are suspected to be insufficiently attended to, 
| and to apply their supervision in such a 
manner as to let no part of the great German 
| school suffer neglect. 

| Finally comes after lastly. Finally, di- 
| rectors of the training colleges float about, 
paying visits to their ancient pupils; and 
where they see, by their mode of teaching, 
that they have not kept up with the march 
of time, have overlooked the last improve- 
ments, or forgotten their old lore, a substitute 
is found—while they are quietly invited to 
pay a visit to their old friends at the nor- 
mal school. And there, the blunt razor is 
sharpened. 

_ Here’s a pretty coil indeed, about teach- 
ing little ragamuffins their A B C! One 
would think, by the way Prussia goes to 
work, that education ranked among the most 
anxious duties of the Government. Schools 
are put on the same level with gunpowder, as 
defences of the State. If it were so, here, 
Sir Francis Head might well be an alarmist 
over the defenceless state of England. 

Well, but I haven’t yet fully exposed the 
enormity of the offence committed by these 
Germans against wholesome Ignorance. Just 
see what pains they give themselves to fit a 
man for office as a teacher. In the first place, 
he is generally of the peasant class, and, 
though educated like a gentleman, he is at 
ho time raised above that sympathy with his 
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own class which is necessary to his full indu- 
ence in after life. Any young peasant may 
aspire to be a teacher. He goes, first, in the 
usual manner, for eight years, to the primary 
school; learns there to read and write well; 
gets a knowledge of arithmetic, of the history 
and geography of Germany, of Scripture his- 
tory, and a few leading facts of natural history 
and science. Then, for the next three or four 
years, that is to say, until he attains the 
lowest age (eighteen) at which he is admis- 
sible into a training college, his education can 
be continued at a superior public school. 
These superior public schools, containing 
endowed places for poor boys, exist, ef course, 
only in the towns. In villages, the candidate 
for teacher’s honours contents himself with 
receiving evening tuition from the local 
teacher, attends his classes during some parts 
of the day, and renders himself useful in 
them. At the superior public schools, the | 
education goes on, and includes mathematics, 
with a little classics, lectures on history, 
physical geography, music, and drawing. 

Preparatory training-schools are also esta- 
blished by private persons. 

At the age of eighteen, candidates are ad- 
missible into the normal colleges. In each 
college, the yearly vacancies are filled up with 
those young men who have passed the best 
examination before the Professors of the 
College and the representative of the Regie- 
rung. The examination is very strict, and 
vacancies are not filled up at all, if candidates 
are not up to the proper mark. There must 
be produced, also, at this time, a certifi- 
cate of perfect health and strength. The 
selected candidates sign an undertaking to 
practise the profession of a teacher for at 
least three years after obtaining licence so to 
do. In consideration of this, they are main- 
tained and educated at the expense of Govern- 
ment, incurring for themselves no other cost 
than that of clothes, and about three pounds 
a-year for breakfast. If, however, any stu- 
dent forfeit his engagement by not remaining 
during three years after obtaining his diploma 
in the service of the state, he is then called 
upon to refund the money that has been 
expended on his education. 

Each student remains in the training 
college two or three years—never less than 
two, or more than three. There are, in Prussia, 
forty-three training colleges, and thirty thou- 
sand licenced teachers. Where the population 
requires it, there are separate colleges for 
Catholics and Protestants. In fact, there are 
only two normal colleges in Prussia where 
Catholics and Protestants are educated toge- 
ther : the directors of those institutions being 
chosen from among the clergy. 

The students in the normal colleges have 
frequent occasion to revisit home, and maintain 
full connexion with their peasant families. 
The mode of life in college is laborious, and 


studiously simple, in order that the student 
may not be unfitted for the enjoyment of his 
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after lot : a frugal household and a constant 
kindly intercourse with parents in humble 
life. 

The course of study in the normal college 
includes, for the first two years, Latin and 
French, often English; Geography, History, 
Natural History, particularly Field Botany, 
and properties of plants ; Physical Sciences ; 
Drawing, Singing, and Chanting ; the Violin, 
Pianoforte and Organ (for the pupil is des- 
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home strengthened with a consciousness that 
he is a member of a great and influential 
body in the state. Books, periodicals upon 
the history and philosophy of teaching, are 
written, read, and largely taken in. Teaching 
a science again! Surely this is enough to 
make England crack her sides with laughing, 
The science of hearing lessons and rapping 
knuckles ! 

The German School object to monitors; 


tined to be organist and leader of the choir, | they say it is unwholesome and ridiculous to 
hereafter, in his parish church) together with | put a child to teach a child, even the alphabet, 
the Science of Teaching. (The idea of the|On this account, the skilled teacher in the 
Science of Teaching. As if there could| poorer villages has, now and then, more on his 
be any science in it!) Afterwards, the| hands than one person can rightly manage. 
advanced pupils practise teaching under a|The Prussians say, they know that; but, of 





professor on a model class, and are minutely | 
warned and criticised. They are taught, also, | 
how to provide for medical emergencies ; the | 
antidotes to poisons, remedies for burns, &c. | 
In addition to all this, they perform house- 
hold work and field work; make beds for 
themselves, and beds for vegetables ; pump 
water and prune trees; ring bells, peel pota- 
toes, and run of errands. Every year, they 
undergo a strict examination. If any then 
appear so hopelessly backward that he is not | 
likely to get a diploma, he is quietly re- 
moved, and no more salt is wasted on 
him. Each student, at the end of his third 
year, undergoes an examination of two days’ 
continuance for his diploma. The examina- 
Ac- 
cording to their qualifications, candidates 
receive a certificate marked 1, or 2, or 3, or | 
are rejected. Any person not educated at a 
normal college may present himself at this 
examination, and obtain a diploma if he can. | 
Those who win diploma 1, are qualified for | 
any situation. Those with diploma 2 or 3,| 
must serve for,two or three years as assistant | 
teachers, and must be re-examined, until they | 
obtain diploma 1. Those with diploma 3, are | 
obliged to present themselves in the succeed- | 
ing year, and if they do not then give satis- 
faction, are rejected altogether. Without a 
diploma, no person is allowed to teach. There’s | 
despotism for you ! 

Students, when they are constituted 
teachers, always maintain a filial relation to- 
wards their normal college. In cases of 
doubt, they apply to it for information ; if 
they fall back in their attainments, they 
return to it to have their minds refreshed. 
Thither, they generally send their children. 

Teachers’ Conferences are held monthly, 
on aday, and at a place, previously notified, to 
which all teachers are enabled to travel free 
of cost. Here, from their scattered village- 
schools, and from their towns, the teachers of 
a province meet, and shake hands with each 
other ; they formally discuss practical theories 
of teaching ; one teaches before the rest, and 
when the children are retired, all hold a 
debate upon his method ; each hears at the 
conference, the best improvements in the 
science to which his life is devoted, and goes 


tion is as searching as it can be made. 








two evils, they prefer the less. 

Well, there you have it; that’s the Ger- 
man school so far as Prussia is concerned! In 
Saxony, it’s pretty much the same. Every 
child is required by law to receive, for eight 
years, uninterrupted education—there, as in 
Prussia, it don’t matter where—of any com- 
petent teacher—of the parent, if it be desired, 
and if the parent be competent to fulfil such 
a trust. But, in the primary schools, all over 
Germany, you may see children of paupers, 
tinkers, street-porters, sitting, clean, intelli- 
gent, and cheerful, on the same bench with 
the children of physicians, land-owners, and 
counts. All are attached with a firm faith to 
the primary schools ; Protestant or Catholic, 
rich man or poor, all are impressed with 
the sense of their “ schulpflichtigkeit,” and 
thoroughly appreciate the state provision of 
a well-conducted education. In Bavaria and 
smaller states—even in Austria—the same 
feeling exists. 

It is the same in Switzerland ; there I am 
reminded to take note of a circumstance, and 
here it is. The Catholic cantons require 
education as much as the Protestants, but 
they are content with much less. In fact, 
that is a general rule, throughout Europe. 

In Denmark, education is compulsory. In 
Sweden, and Norway, there is only one person 
in a thousand unable to read and write. In 


| 1 ve » 
| France, parents are not compelled to educate 


their children ; but M. Guizot has done much 
to place education at the parents’ door. 'Ihere 
are, in France, seventy-six training-schools, 
sixty thousand primary schools under certi- 
fied teachers, two hundred school inspectors, 
and a Government grant of two aillion 
pounds a year, for the furtherance of Nat ional 
Education. In Holland, there is a carefully- 


| devised school system ; and, although educa- 
| tion is not made compulsory, there is scarcely 
;}a sound child of twelve years old who cannot 


read and write. Catholics, Calvinists, and 
Lutherans, sit side by side, and receive reli- 
gious teaching in those precepts, which are 
the pith of Christianity, and which all fol- 
lowers of Jesus recognise. 

Isay no more. Who can wonder that we see 
the institutions of our ancestors neglected, 
time-honoured customs crumbling underneath 
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our feet, the fiend of change abroad? The lover 
of the past, and Rule Britannia—I am one— 
must check the morbid tendency to educate, 
or we shall all be swallowed up in contempla- 
tions of the future. The country, certainly, is 
not in any immediate danger of education, 
thank Heaven, but forewarned is forearmed, 
Britain, I warn you! Don’t open your 
eyes when you are asked to look at yonder 
German school. You have other irons in the 
fire. Besides, the British are fine fellows, 
men of the right quality, and want no teaching. 
What says the comedian? ‘Les gens de 
qualité savent tout, sans avoir jamais rien 


appris.’ (People of quality know everything | 


without ever learning anything.) England is 
of the true quality, and may sit down and 
be content—in company with Turkey, Russia, 
Spain, Portugal, and Southern Italy. 

Good company; for they are the best 


foreign countries that I know—the best, in | 
I know a thing or | 


fact, that anybody knows. 
two, I believe, for I was an Oxford man, and 
I have had the champion of England (with 
his belt on) in my rooms, many a time. My 
name’s Bendigo Buster. 
to seed, of late years, but I am of the right 
sort yet. Show me a man who broaches any 
of this revolutionary gammon about educa- 


tion, and I’ll show you a man who'll knock | 


him down. I have alluded to the conductor 
of this Journal. I enclose my card, with the 
present contribution ; and am ready to pitch 
into him, or any one holding the like detest- 
able sentiments. 


RAILWAY WAIFS AND STRAYS. 





GENTLEMEN who will look out of the win- 
dows of railway carriages to see “ what’s the 
matter,” and get their hats knocked off and 
left behind at the rate of fifty miles an hour ; 
third-class young Ladies who will hold pa- 
rasols over their complexions on windy days, 
and let them go ballooning down the line 
at hurricane time; Dandies who won’t look 
after their own luggage, but leave everything 
to “those fellows, the porters,” and so lose it ; 
Wives who will terminate their journeys at 
the terminus in their husband’s arms, regard- 


less of their “trifles from Tunbridge” packed | 


up in pretty baskets ; Commercial Travellers 
who forget their samples; Gents who rush 


away without their canes; Aunts who leave | 


behind their umbrellas ; Nieces oblivious of 
their pattens;—in short, everybody who 
misses, or forgets, or leaves behind, or loses 
anything on a railway, may consider it nearly 
as safe as if they kad not been stupid, or care- 
less, or in too great a hurry, or forgetful ;—and 
have a much better chance of finding it than 
if they had never stirred away from home. 
To the terminus of most railways is at- 
tached what the French would call an ad- 


ministration or service—a warehouse, and | 


staff of clerks and porters—for the deposit 
and restoration of the lost or left behind; 
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which, for variety and value, would put to 
shame the dazzling and heterogeneous trea- 
sures of Don Rolando’s Cave, Inspecting one 
of these offices some time since, the writer had 
occasion to describe the scene in the following 
terms :— 

A visit to this depository would repay : 
philosopher. He might readily guess at the 
owners from the articles—they are so per- 
fectly characteristic. Some of the single ar- 
ticles are in themselves idiosyncracies; whilst 
many of the bundles tie up unwritten his- 
tories, and journals of travel. There was 
one which we had the curiosity to inspect, 
that belonged, there can be not the smallest 
doubt, to a courier or a valet. It was formed 
by a silk handkerchief, in one of the ends of 
which were secured about sixpennyworth of 
Italian halfpence. Its contents proved to be 
pretty nearly as follows:—A pair of hair- 
brushes; a chart and tariff of fares of the 
Austrian Lloyd’s Steam-Boats Company; a 
small jar of preserved meat beside a pot of 
bear’s-grease, to give it a flavour; a play-bill 
of the San Scala Theatre, where the owner 
had, it would seem, the pleasure of hearing 
Donizetti’s new opera of “La Regna de Gol- 
conda ;” a case of toothpicks, a Prussian bill 
for post-horses, a comb, a half nibbled pipe of 
macaroni, and a screw of tobacco, the savour 
of which imparted the predominating smell to 
the entire bundle. 

From this pleasing amalgamation, 
perienced tourist might have traced a com- 
plete carte du voyage. It presented a map of 
the owner’s route, which evidently began in 
an English perfumer’s shop—for the hair- 
brushes and bear’s-grease were of British 
manufacture—was continued through Italy 
to the office of the Austrian Lloyd’s in Vienna, 
and back to the Dover terminus by way of 
Prussia. 

Before we pry into the next parcel, we 
must make an apology for breaking the 
sacred confidence of a lady’s basket ; but it 
was irresistible. There it stood inviting curi- 
osity—a straw-bonnet-like receptacle bound 
with red leather, having a close-shutting flap 
and no button—which is our apology. Within 
we found a pair of ladies’ shoes, the neat 
covering of as pretty a foot as ever stepped 
out of a carriage—railway or family — 
wrapped up in a quarto leaf of a popular 
religious periodical. Beside them lay, horresco 
referens/ a pint bottle, which emitted an 
odour neither of Rose-water, nor of Eau-de- 
Cologne, but of very excellent Geneva. 
Could there have been, however, any doubt as 
to the nature of the spirit, it would have been 
cleared up at the bottom of the basket, where 
there lay a wine-glass without a foot. On whom 
shall we fix the ownership of this treasure ? 
Shall it be a muddling duenna, entrusted with 
her lovely mistress’s shoes, or—a more pro- 
bable conjecture—a “ serious” lady slightly 


an ex- 


| addicted to gin ? 


Our old friend, Mrs. Gamp, was as plainly 
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visible on one of the shelves as if she stood 
before us. She was personified by a cotton 
umbrella, with a tremendous horn-head, and 
a pair of pattens as tall and as clumsy as 
Dutch horse-shoes. Beside these was stretched 
at full length a well-folded, well-brushed pre- 
cise-looking silk umbrella, very seedy at the 
edges, with a dingy ivory knob, the property, 
we infer, of an elderly bachelor with a 
limited income. Slim umbrellas, of foreign 
extraction, in polished leather cases, stood 
beside family concerns which would answer 
for picnic tents, having convenient wires to 
hang up the ladies’ bonnets. There were some 
with comic handles carved to resemble Punch 
and Tim Bobbin, grimly contrasting with 
ivory Death’s-heads. The umbrella shelf, in 
short, is a collection of silk, gingham, and 
whalebone characters, as palpable as those of 
Lord Shattesbury or La Bruyére. 

Commend us, however, to the hat-shelf ; for 


nothing can exceed the heterogeneous jumble of 


rank, station, character,and indicative morality 
which that conglomeration of castors presents. 
Here a dissipated-looking four-and-nine leans 
its battered side against the prim shovel of a 
church dignitary; there a highly-polished 
Parisian upper-crust is smashed under the 
weight of a carter’s slouch. On one side the 


out a peremptory fiert facias (a species of high- 
pressure process, which may be designated legal 
spontaneous combustion), puts in an imnie- 
diate execution on the debtor’s movables, and 
distrains on the spot, in a sufficient amount 
to cover the debt and costs. Such deposits 
generally consist of walking-sticks c* various 
sizes and values, pocket-handkerchiets, whips, 
and workmen’s tools. Odd mixtures are made 
in this way. One insolvent traveller was de- 
prived of a twelve-rowel ladder; another, a 
doctor’s boy, (who had, perhaps, dissipated 
his master’s money in hardbake) had nothing 
left to offer to the ruthless cashiers but a few 
bottles of physic! And there they stand, 
labelled with the usual directions of when to 
be taken, and in how many table-spooufuls, in 
far more harmlessness than if they had reached 
their destinations. 

As evidence of carelessness these deposits 
are scarcely credible. We were shown purses 
| innumerable, all containing money, sometimes 
jas much as from ten to fifty pounds ; jewellery 
jof every sort and description, from whole 
suites to single rings and breast-pins, all left 
| behind in carriages. It is difficult to imagine 
| how it is that the losers can get quit of some 
|of the articles without carrying carelessness 
|and forgetfulness to an extraordinary point ot 





torn brim of a broad straw strays into the| ingenuity. A glove,a shawl, a handkerchief, 
open crown of a bran new beaver. Some bear} or a walking-stick are readily left behind ; 
the crushing marks of the wheels of a lug-| and as to umbrellas, to be lost would seem to 
gage-train, or the impression of the moistened | be one of the passive functions they are des- 
clay of an embankment; others are neat, | tined to fulfil; but how such a ring, which 


trimly brushed, and show how carefully they 
have been hung up in the first-class carriage 
while the owner inducted his caput into an 


elegant Templar, or fascinating foraging cap, | 


must cost some trouble to remove from the 
finger ; a watch which, when a question of time 
has been decided, it is usual to return to the 
pocket—can be left in a railway carriage, is 


and how he carelessly left it behind. Boys’) not easily to be comprehended. 

and men’s, quakers’ and soldiers’, carters’ and| The most astonishing kind of property 
lords’, clergymen’s and sporting-men’s are all|to leave behind, at a railway station, is 
ranged side by side, or thrown together hig-| mentioned in an advertisement, which ap- 
gledy-piggledy, hurly-burly, topsy-turvy, in| peared in the newspapers, dated Swindon, 
sucha confused conglomeration that, should | April 27th, 1844, It gave notice, “that a pair 


an applicant endeavour to comply with the|of bright bay carriage horses, about sixteen 


’ 


clerk’s suggestion to “ Choose your own, Sir,’ 
he would be in very great danger of commit- 
ting petty larceny, and finding his head under 
somebody else’s hat. If, however, these head- 
casings were arranged according to their 
owner’s probable rank in life, they would 
plainly indicate their wearer’s station and 


hands high, with black switch tails and manes,” 
had been left in the name of Hibbert; and 


|notice was given, that unless the horses were 


| claimed, on or before the 12th day of May, 


they would be sold to pay expenses. <Ac- 
cordingly on that day they were sold. 


The lost luggage warehouse, of another 


mode of travelling. There would be first-class | railway—that at the North-Western Railway 
hats, consisting of sporting, clerical, military,| terminus, has been cleverly sketched by Sir 


and best beavers—second-class, all neat and| Francis Head. 


It consists “of,” he says, 


well brushed—and third-class, composed of|“a large pitch-dark subterranean vaulted 


carters’, carpenters’, valets’, and hay-makers’. 
Over and above articles left behind by mis- 
take, some are impounded, and consist of forced 
deposits exacted in satisfaction of unpaid-up 
capital. A gentleman has not only forgotten to 
ay his fare, but has also forgotten to provide 
imself with the cash necessary for that very 
necessary element in most railroad transac- 
tions. In such cases the majesty of the law, 
clothed in green and represented by the police, 
institutes peremptory proceedings, and, suing 


chamber, warmed by hot-air iron’ pipes, in 
which are deposited the flock of lost sheep, or, 
without metaphor, the lost luggage of the last 
two years. Suspended from the roof, there 
hangs horizontally in this chamber a gas-pipe 
about eight feet long, and as soon as the bril- 
liant burners at each end were lighted, the 
scene was really astounding. It would be 
infinitely easier to say what there is not than 
what there is in the forty compartments, like 
great wine-bins, in which all this lost pro- 
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rty is arranged. One is choke-full of men’s 
cen another of parasols, umbrellas, and sticks 
of every possible description. One would 
think that all the ladies’ reticules on earth 
were deposited in a third. How many little 


smelling-bottles—how many little embroidered 


cket-handkerchiefs—how many little musty 
eatables and comfortable drinkables—how 
many little bills, important little notes, and 
other very small secrets each may have con- 
tained, we felt that we would not for the 
world have ascertained ; but when we gazed 
at the enormous quantity of red cloaks, red 
shawls, red tartan plaids, and red scarfs, piled 
up in one corner, it was, we own, impossible 
to help reflecting that surely English ladies 
of all ages, who wear red cloaks, &e., must in 
some mysterious way or other be powerfully 
affected by the whine of compressed air, by 
the sudden ringing of a bell, by the sight of 


| their friends—in short, by the various con- 


flicting emotions that disturb the human heart 
on arriving at the up-terminus of the Euston 
Station ; for else how, we gravely asked our- 
selves, could we possibly account for the 


| extraordinary red heap before us? Of course 


there were plenty of carpet-bags, gun-cases, 
portmanteaus, writing-desks, books, bibles, 
cigar-cases, &c. ; but there were a few articles 
that certainly we were not prepared to meet 
with, and which but too clearly proved that 
the extraordinary terminus-excitement which 
had suddenly caused so many virtuous ladies 


to elope from their red shawls—in short, 
to be all of a sudden not only in a ‘ bustle’ 
| behind, but all over—had equally affected men 


of all sorts and conditions. One gentleman 
had left behind him a pair of leather hunting- 
breeches! another his boot-jack! A soldier 
of the twenty-second Regiment had left his 
knapsack containing his kit! Another soldier, 
of the tenth, poor fellow, had left his scarlet 
regimental coat! But what astonished us 
above all was, that some honest Scotchman, 
probably in the ecstasy of suddenly seein 

among the crowd the face of his faithfu 


| Jeanie, had actually left behind him the best 
| portion of his bagpipes !” 


The trouble which is bestowed by the 
Railway Companies to cause the restitution 


| of lost property is incalculable. Not long ago, 


a young lady lost a portmanteau from the 
rest of her luggage—a pardonable oversight, 


| for she was a bride starting on the honeymoon 


trip. The bridegroom—never on such occa- 


| sions an accountable being—had not noticed 
_ the misfortune. When the loss was discovered 


and application made respecting it, the lady 


| poke positively of having seen it at the 


station whence they started, then again at a 
station where they had to change carriages ; 
she saw it also when they left the railway : 


| it was all safe, she averred, at the hotel where 


they stopped for a few days. She was also 
certain that it was amongst the rest of the 
“things” when they again started for a 
watering-place ; but, when they arrived there, 
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it was missing! It contained a new riding- 


habit, value fifteen pounds. The search that 
was instituted for this portmanteau recalled 
that of Telemachus for Ulysses ; the railway 
officials sent one of their clerks with a carte 
blanche, to trace the bride’s journey to the end 
of the last mile, till some tidings of the strayed 
trunk could be traced. He went to eve 
station, to every coach-office in connexion wit: 
every station, to every town, to every hotel, and 
to every lodging that the happy couple had 
visited. His expenses actually amounted to 
fifteen pounds. He came back without suc- 
cess, At length the treasure was found ; but 
where /—At the bye station on another line, 
whence the bride had started from home a 
maiden. Yet she had positively declared, 
without doubt, or reservation, that she had 
“with her own eyes,” seen the trunk on the 
various stages of her tour; this can only be 
accounted for by the peculiar flustration of 
a young lady just plunged into the vortex of 
matrimony. The husband paid the whole 
of the costs. 

In further illustration of the pains 
taken to return missing property by the 
railway company, we may revert to Sir 
Francis Head, on the North-Western :— 
A ledger, entitled “Luggage Inquiry Book,” 
is kept, and if the articles therein inquired 
after have not been brought in by the searcher, 
copies of the description are forwarded to each 
of the offices where lost luggage is kept ; for by 
the company’s ordersall luggage found between 
Wolverton and London is without delay for- 
warded to the latter station, all between Wol- 
verton and Birmingham to Birmingham, and 
so on. “It is possible, however, that the above 
orders may not have been attended to, and 
therefore, as a last resource, the superinten- 
dent of the Lost Luggage Office at Euston 
Station writes to three hundred and ten 
stations on forty-two lines of rail to inquire 
after a lost article, be it ever so small, and if 
it be at none of these stations, a letter is then 
addressed to the owner, informing him that 
his lost property is not on the railway.” 

We are sorry to find that the public do not 
always show themselves so conscientious as 
the companies. They are, as carriers liable— 
under certain circumstances—to make good 
the losses of their customers; and in some 
cases articles are no sooner missing than an 
apparent eagerness to turn them into cash is 
displayed. A demand for Se aa is sent. 
The managers demur, and ask for particulars ; 
then arrives a long list of contents—value to 
the highest possible amount is set upon every 
describable thing, and after many pros and 
cons, a settlement is generally made upon a 
very reduced scale of charges. One such 
demand was sent in the other day by an 
elderly lady and her sister, who said they had 
lost a box of apparel. They set the contents 
down at thirty pounds prime cost. Upon the 
eve of payment of a sum something approaching 
to this demand, the box was recovered and 
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five pounds proved to be the utmost value of 
it, with all it contained. In another instance, 
a gentleman of property lost a leather hat- 


case, containing “very valuable articles 7] 


but did not, in his modesty, name their 
exact worth in money. For some time the 
search was fruitless, and a heavy drag upon 
the treasury was anticipated—when, at the 
eleventh hour, the hat-case was “ washed 
ashore” as the wreckers would say, and the 
value of the inside did not prove so much as 
that of the outside—the price of a second- 
hand hat-box. 

On the North-Western Railway, luggage left 
behind at the stations is kept for two days ; 
and if, during that time, no one calls for it, it 
is, if it be properly addressed (a proviso which 
should impress all travellers with the neces- 
sity of using legible labels) it is forwarded to 
its owner. Should there be no address, it is 
kept for a month, and then opened to find a 
clue to the possessor. Some time ago 
the superintendent, on breaking open a 
locked leather hat-box, found in it, under 
the hat, sixty-five pounds in Bank of Eng- 
land notes, with one or two private let- 
ters, which enabled him to restore the 
money to the owner; who, it turned out, 
had been so positive that he had left his 
hat-box at an hotel at Birmingham, that 
he had made no inquiry for it at the railway 
office, 

Lastly, should no clue whatever be found to 


ownership, the pes is kept about two 


years, and has hitherto been sold by auc- 
tion in the large coach-factory to the com- 
pare servants—a portion of the proceeds 
eing handed over to the sick-fund for persons 
who have been hurt in the service, and the 
remainder to “the Friendly Society” among 
the men. It having, however, been ascer- 
tained that a few of the railway men who had 
spare cash purchased the greater portion of 
oo articles, it has been determined hence- 
forward to sell the whole of this property by 
auction exclusively to the public; and as the 
company’s servants are not allowed to be 
urchasers, they can no longer derive any 
nefit whatever from lost property. 

The quantity and value of property thus 
remaining, even after passing through the 
two days’ and two months’ tests, is almost 
incredible ; and while it surprises, it may 
amuse the reader to glance over a list of the 
two years’ accumulations but very recently 
submitted to public auction. 


Umbrellas, 243 ; Parasols, 168; Walking-sticks, 
173 ; various sorts of Men’s Attire, 508 articles ; 
Men’s Caps, 129; Women’s Attire, 301 articles ; 
Respirators, 2; Pocket Handkerchiefs, 302; Clogs 
and Pattens, 28; Travelling Bags, 63; Gloves, 
366; Brushes, 47; Combs, 17; Books, 135 ; 
Sample Cases, 5; Card Cases, 7; Cushions, 20; 
Baskets, 50; Whips, 14; Fishing-rods, 6; One Cricket- 
bat; Bird-Cages, 3; Small Casks, 2; Beds, 3; 
One Bundle of Horn ; One Iron Wheel ; Boxes, 8 ; 
Purses, 14; Cigar-cases, 7; Snuffboxes, 5; Smell- 
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ing-bottles, 8; Pocket-knives, 10; Scissors, 7; 
Razors, 4; One Paper-knife ; Bracelets, 4; Brooches, 
26; Shawl and Scarf Pins, 17; Necklaces, 4: 
Gold Rings, 2; One Gold Toothpick ; One Gold Eye. 
glass ; Gold Pencil-Cases, 3; One Gold Chain and 
Seals; Pairs of Spectacles, 20; Silver Pencil. 
Cases, 4; Studs, 5 ; One Lever Watch Cap; One Fusee 
Box ; Flask Bottles, 3 ; One Opera-Glass, 


It has been calculated that only about 
forty per cent. of Railway waifs and strays 
remain unowned, and come to the hammer, 
From the above list, therefore—that of only 
one trunk line—the enormous amount of 
property that is continually left behind may 
be calculated. ; 

These facts show, that while the public is 
excessively heedless, Railway officials are 
curiously careful. 


CHIPS. 


THE BARON OF BEEF AND THE MARQUIS OF 
WELLINGTON, 
Tue following Chip embodies a true story, 
not at all disagreeable to know, at this time 
of year. 


At Slough, near Eton, then a small strag- 
gling village, was to be seen, in the year 1813, 
a magnificent coat of arms over the door of a 
shop: the blazoning was of the most gorgeous 
kind, but they were not the royal arms, The 
quarterings of the hero of the Peninsula cast 
down their glittering beams upon the dazzled 
eyes of the admiring travellers on the Bath 
road ; and under them was inscribed in flaming 
letters of gold—“ Suiriey, BurcHER To THE 
Marquis oF WELLINGTON !” 

This seemed strange ; for, in this year, the 
great Marquis was fighting the battle of Vit- 
toria, and crossing the Pyrenees! How, then, 
was he to eat beef in England, and become 
the patron of a newly-fitted up butcher's 
shop in Slough ? 

This butcher was a dashing young fellow, 
in his way. His father, wishing to make him 
“ genteel,” had placed him with an attorney, 
and he duly served out his articles. But, in 
course of succession, the patrimonial inherit- 
ance of the butcher’s shop became his; and 
young Shirley thought that a thriving trade, 
and a spirited hack, who could bear him 
gallantly in a day’s hunt, were to be preferred 
to the drudgery of a country lawyer’s office. 
He accordingly flung aside his rusty black 
office-coat, and exchanged it for a suit of 
light brown, with blue linen apron and sleeves, 
a steel, and a purple satin waistcoat with 
gold button-drops for Sundays. If he aban- 
doned all design of shining in the law, he 
was determined to make a figure in some 
other way, and to do something worthy of 
note. 

After the battle of Salamanca, in the sum- 
mer of 1812, the British nation was excited to 
the utmost pitch of enthusiasm; nor was 
their sympathy of less degree with the suffer- 
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ings of our brave army, during the celebrated 


|| petreat of November, when they had to 
| endure continuous storms of cutting wind and 


rain, while struggling through almost impass- 
able roads, and experiencing sufferings from 
famine more terrible than the harassing guns 
of the enemy. At length the army having 
retreated upon Ciudad Rodrigo, was in safety, 
and went into cantonments on the Coa and 
the Agueda. 

Hearing, and taking a “ Briton’s” interest 
in all these things, our young butcher of 
Slough bethought himself that perhaps the 
most acceptable present that could be made 


| at Christmas to the Commander-in-Chief of 


the English forces, under such circumstances, 


| would be a good piece of home-fed beef. He 


selected a fat and magnificent “baron,” with 


| which he proceeded forthwith to the Horse 


| Guards. 


Having made known bis wish, and 
deposited his Christmas present, the mighty 


| “baron” was forwarded by the most speedy 
| means that offered. 





The “baron,” whom all good fortune at- 


| tended, arrived at head quarters in the very 


nick of time; and the Commander-in-Chief 


| and his staff made their Christmas din- 
| ner from the welcome amplitude. 
| next despatches that reached home, the de- 


By the 
lighted young butcher of Slough received a 


| precious letter of thanks in the Marquis of 
| Wellington’s own hand, wherein he described 
| the excellent and joyous dinner that he and 


his staff had made from the “ Roast-beef of 


| Old England,” and said that they had never 
| enjoyed anything half so much in all their 

| lives, and that they had all drunk to the 
| health of Edward Shirley, the patriotic donor ; 
| aswe hope to drink to the brave old Duke 
| himself, this present Christmas, wishing that 


he may live long, and die happy. 


DEATH IN THE BREAD-BASKET. 


Every one knows how different home-made 
bread is in flavour and sweetness to that pro- 
cured at the bake-house. In making bread 


| at home, we use nothing but flour, water, 


|| yeast and salt. 


The bakers sometimes add 


| potatoes, alum, magnesia, and other sub- 


stances, to give it a white appearance and 
impart lightness. Alum is largely used, not 
as an adulteration of itself, but for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to work up and whiten 
an inferior flour to mix with that of a better 
quality. Ask a baker why he puts alum ? he 
tells you “it keeps water and raises well,” 
meaning, we suppose, that it improves the 
_ of the bread, rendering it firmer and 
whiter. 

This alumed bread might not, perhaps, hurt 
a stout labourer, whose healthy digestive 
organs would be strong enough almost to 
convert leather into nutriment, but for persons 
of sedentary habits or infirm constitutions, it 
18a very serious matter to have their diges- 
tive process daily vitiated by damaged flour, 
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whitened with alum. The quantity of alum 
is always proportionate to the badness of the 
flour, and hence, when the best flour is used, 
no alum need be introduced. “ That alum is 
not necessary,” says Dr. Ure, “for giving 
bread its utmost beauty, sponginess, an 
agreeable taste, is undoubted, since the bread - 
baked at a very extensive establishment in 
Glasgow, in which about twenty tons of flour 
are regularly converted into loaves in the 
course of a week, unite every quality of 
appearance with absolute freedom from that 
acido-astringent drug.” 

Some of the adulterations of flour are made 
by the baker ; others by the wholesale flour 
dealers who, in large towns, supply the bakers 
with the corn ready ground. 

We observed a little time ago, in the publie 
papers, an account of a gentleman who, when- 
ever he visited Newcastle-under-Line, Stafford- 
shire, was invariably seized with severe pains 
in the stomach ; he suspected it was caused by 
the bread he had eaten. This led to an 
inquiry, and the bread, upon analysis, was 
found to contain Plaster of Paris. 

The baker declared his innocence ; but on 
searching the miller’s premises from whence 
the flour was procured, a largé quantity of 
this substance was found, which led to his 
being mulct of a considerable sum in the 
shape of a fine. Not a very pleasant thing 
to have one’s stomach walled up with Plaster 
of Paris! it may be very good to keep the 


damp from our houses, but not so agreeable 
to line the inner man with. 


A REMEDY FOR COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 


Srr,—Having read in the 37th number of 
the “ Household Words” a coal miner’s evi- 
dence, I take the liberty of forwarding for 
insertion a suggestion to relieve the pits from 
large accumulations of gas, and thus render 
them safer than under the present system of 
working. 

I have attended two or three inquests which 
have been held, upon the unfortunate miners 
who had lost their lives in following their dan- 
gerous calling. I have paid great attention to 
the details ; and though it has been my lot to 
listen to the evidence of some men who had 
been burnt by the explosion, and of others 
who had lost sons by either the fire or the 
after-damp, I never heard these men com- 
plain of a want of ventilation, or of the 
neglect of the owners or viewers in taking 
every precaution to provide for their safety. 
How is it, then, that the public is so often 
horror-struck by such awful catastrophes as 
are continually occurring? The “viewers” 
are all agreed that a sufficient current of air 
circulates through the workings; that in 
dangerous parts candles are strictly pro- 
hibited ; that in some pits known to be more 
than usually fiery, an additional precaution is 
taken in placing a barometer at the bottom 
of the shaft, the indications of which are 
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registered by the overmen three times a day ; 
it Sales well known that a diminution of atmo- 
spheric pressure would allow the gas to escape 
more readily from the “ goaf” into the work- 
ings. Hence when there is a sudden fall in the 
barometer, the overmen are more careful and 
watchful than on ordinary occasions. And 
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illustration, I will suppose it will be similar 
to an inverted water bowl, the gas being 
collected in the inside, and prevenced from 
escaping by the pressure of the atmosphere 
round the edges. It is also found that if a 
certain quantity of air can be driven through 


| the mine, even should there be a small escape 


the evidence of the miners confirms that of the | of gas from the goaf, it will do no harm, pro- 
viewers. They almost invariably state that | vided it is diluted with air below the explosive 


all has been done which science could suggest 


or forethought devise. Yet, from some un- 
explained or unexpected cause, a blast takes 

lace, and numbers of men and boys are 
Seented in a moment into eternity. After the 
misfortune the pit is closely examined by 
viewers from distant parts. No fault can be 
found with the ventilation ; eighteen or twenty 
thousand cubic feet of air pass through the 
workings in the space of one minute, and 
all is mystery as to how the explosion took 
place, except it had been traced to the 
carelessness of some of the workmen. This 
is the oft-repeated testimony given before the 
coroner. A verdict of “accidental death” 
is returned, or sometimes the gas was 
suspected to have fired at one of the men’s 
candles, which party was of course certain 
to have beeh killed, and there the matter 
ends. 

All this proves very clearly that something 
more is required for safety, and that other 


precautions than those usually adopted are | 
are perfectly safe, when it must occur to 


needed to stop the invasion of the death- 


dealing blast, and no less dangerous and in- 
sidious after-damp, which too surely follows 
the track of the fire, and completes what the 
explosion may have left unfinished. 

t may be necessary for the information of 
some of your readers to — the method 


of working pits in Northumberland and Dur- 
ham. In large collieries there are generally 
two shafts—a down-cast and an up-cast shaft. 
In the former, the air descends into the work- 
ings, is conducted along the main air-course 
to the different parts, and is finally expelled 
by the up-cast shaft. There is a furnace con- 
tinually burning to keep the current in circu- 
lation, which is of considerable importance ; 
for if it was stopped, the air would remain in 
the workings, but would not be renewed, and 
therefore become charged with gas. There 
are two parts of the mine, called by the names 
of the “whole “and the “broken.” The 
broken is the most dangerous portion, being 
the spaces from whence the coai has been 
abstracted in the form of chambers, leaving 
pillars standing at intervals to support the 
roof. In the latest method of working, there 
are vacant spaces left which are called “ goafs,” 
and in which the gas accumulates. This gas 
being carburetted hydrogen is much lighter 
in specific gravity than common air, and has 
a tendency to rise to the roof of the mine. 
This tendency is taken advantage of, and 
goafs are constructed in particular portions 
as reservoirs. The form of the goaf is that 
of the interior of a dome. For the sake of 
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point. Now here is the theory of working; 
if a good current of air be maintained, and 


i . 

| Davy lamps are used in dangerous places 
| with properly stopped trap-doors, an ex- 
|plosion cannot happen, as the lamp gives 


certain indications of the presence of gas, 
which, if properly attended to, warn the miner 
that he ought to retire. From the unanimons 
evidence of the viewers it appears that no 
explosion has ever been waenh to a properly- 
constructed Davy lamp. But in spite of all 
this they are continually taking place from the 
proximity of naked lights in parts where 
candles are prohibited ; and it therefore be- 
comes a question whether some means could 
not be devised for carrying off the greater 
portion of the gas from the goafs—at least so 
much as to keep them under control—and 
disposmg of it in a manner which would 
render it harmless. It is frequently given in 
evidence that the men are careless, and, trust- 
ing to the measures adopted by the viewers 
for safety, are too apt to conclude that they 


every reflecting mind, that even supposing 


| the viewers have done their duty—and I be- 


lieve the present viewers are, as a body, well 
grounded in science—the work is but half 
performed, if the men do not second the 
efforts of their directors by carefulness and 
vigilance. A dozen viewers might recom- 
mend particular systems, each of which would 
be safe ; but one man may overturn all their 
precautions, and cause an accident, to prevent 
which hundreds of pounds may have been 
expended. 

It will be evident, without further proof, 
that the only certain method will be to rid 
the mines of those magazines of gas as far as 
is practicable. I call them “ magazines,” 
because they are just as dangerous in the 
vicinity of candles as a magazine of gunpowder 
would be. In the Houghton pit—where a 
late explosion took place by the gas firing at 
a naked light, and by which twenty-seven 
lives were lost—has four goafs; two of 
eighteen acres each in extent, one of seven, 
and one of four acres. Just imagine eighteen 
acres of combustible gas, ready to fire the 
moment that it secsived a certain mixture of 
atmospheric air! and the only wonder is that 
explosions are not still more frequent. 

Now, I conceive that the greater portion 
of this gas might be discharged. The very 
essentials for such a process are half com- 
pleted to our hands. These goafs are im- 
mense domes, brim-full of explosive gas, though 
in an inverted position. It cannot explode 
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without a light, and also the presence of a cer- 
tain amount of oxygen gas, or atmospheric air, 
which contains the requisite quantity. The 
gas is light, and remains in the dome as sure 
as water will remain in a basin into which it 
has been poured. My suggestion is, not to 
alter or amend any of the usual precautions 
| as to ventilation, but to bore in addition an 
| Artesian well—to make a hole of a small 
diameter in the earth, above the centre of 
each goaf, and continue boring until it pierces 
into the goaf. It might be effected by means 
of boring-rods. Then there would be a vent 
through which the gas would rise, and be 
dealt with, as thought proper, on the surface 
| of the ground, by burning or otherwise, like 
| an immense gas light. That it would do so 
is already tried, for at one of the Wallsend 
pits, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gas is conti 

| nually burning from a large pipe brought up 
the shaft. 

The above is the whole suggestion. It is 
not proposed to relax any of the ordinary 
precautions, but only to make use of an addi- 
tional means of getting rid of the gas. It 
surely merits a trial; and the —— of 
| boring through to all the goafs in the king- 
dom would be nothing in comparison to the 
| saving of life. In the present day, when in- 
spectors are appointed by Government, every 
means likely to lessen the frequency of 
explosions should be tested, and, if found to 
be effective, ought to be adopted by all coal- 
owners. 

If you think this suggestion worthy of 
| notice, you will perhaps give it publicity 
through the medium of your widely-extended 
Journal, Make it “as familiar as Household 
| Words,” and it may catch the eye of some one 
| who has the opportunity of giving it a trial, 
and who might report the results in the same 
manner, for the good of the suffering miner. 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


New Year! New Year! come over the snow, 
A thousand songs call to thee ! 
A thousand circles wait thee now, 
A thousand firesides woo thee ! 
The night is listening for the bells, 
The doors are wide where the poor man dwells, 
‘The cottage glows, the mansion gleams, 
And dusky red o’er the deep snow streams. 
Old Time sits mute in his silent place, 
They watch his motions, they mark his face, 
He starts! he calls! and a merry, merry din 
Of voices and bells brings the New Year in. 





Happy New Year! Happy New Year! 
Give us all things kind and dear, 

And when thou art laid in earth— 

May thy death be as blithe as thy birth. 





Old Year ! Old Year ! sink down in thy vaults, 
All nature doth eschew thee— 

Lie buried with all thy meeds and faults, 
For nothing can renew thee ! 

Light are the feet that dance thee dead ! 

Merry the music that rolls o’er thy head ! 
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Die with thy last, loving glance on them, 

Whose joyance is thy regimen. 

Farewell, farewell, all good or ill 

That thou hast sown, will thy son fulfil ; 

Give him a last word now, to heed 

The good and shun the evil seed. 
Farewell, Old Year ! Farewell, Old Year ! 
Many a bright eye owes thee a tear ! 
Thou wilt never again have birth ; 
Hush thee calm in the bosom of earth. 


New Year! New Year! come sit at the feast, 
A thousand hands prepare thee! 
This night shall all men call thee guest, 
This night may all men share thee ; 
Soon may we know thee tried and true ; 
Give to the student his wreath in view ! 
Give to the lover his yearning bride ! 
Soon may we know the true and tried— 
Make free the slave, and make the free 
Learn all the duties of charity ; 
Let pride die off, let love increase, 
And prosper all the ways of peace ! 
Happy New Year! Happy New Year ! 
Give us all things kind and dear, 
And when thou art laid in earth— 
May thy death be as blithe as thy birth. 


THE HEART OF JOHN MIDDLETON. 


I was born at Sawley, where the shadow 
of Pendle Hill falls at sunrise. I suppose 
Sawley sprang up into a village in the time of 
the monks, who had an abbey there. Many 
of the cottages are strange old places ; others 
again are built of the abbey stones, mixed up 
with the shale from the neighbouring quar- 
ries; and you may see many a quaint bit of 
carving worked into the walls, or forming the 
lintels of the doors. There is a row of 
houses, built still more recently, where one 
Mr. Peel came to live there for the sake of 
the water-power, and gave the place a fillip 
intu something like life; though a different 
kind of life, as I take it, from the grand slow 
ways folks had when the monks were about. 

Now it was—six o'clock, ring the bell, 
throng to the factory ; sharp home,at twelve ; 
and even at night, when work was done, we 
hardly knew how to walk slowly, we had been 
so bustled all day long. I can’t recollect the 
time when I did not go to the factory. My 
father used to drag me there when I was 
quite a little fellow, in order to wind reels for 
him. Inever remember my mother. I should 
have been a better man than I have been, if I 
had only had a notion of the sound of her 
voice, or the look on her face. 

My father and I lodged in the house of a 
man, who also worked in the factory. We 
were sadly thronged in Sawley, so many people 
came from different parts of the country to 
earn a livelihood at the new work; and it 
was some time before the row of cottages I 
have spoken of could be built. While they 
were building my father was turned out of 
his lodgings for drinking and being disorderly, 
and he ant slept in the brick-kiln ; that is 
to say, when we did sleep o’ nights; but, 
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often and often, we went poaching ; and many 
a hare and pheasant have I rolled up in clay, 
and roasted in the embers of the kiln. Then, 
as followed to reason, I was drowsy next day, 
over my work; but father had no mercy on 
me for sleeping, for all he knew the cause of 
it, but kicked me where I lay, a heavy lump 
on the factory-floor, and cursed and swore at 
me till I got up for very fear, and to my 
winding again. But when his back was 
turned I paid him off with heavier curses 
than he had given me, and longed to be a man 
that I might be revenged on him. The words 
I then spoke I would not now dare to repeat ; 
and worse than hating words, a hating heart 
went with them. I forget the time when I 
did not know how to hate. When I first came 
to read and learnt about Ishmael, I thought I 
must be of his doomed race, for my hand was 
against every man, and every man’s against 
me. But I was seventeen or more before 
I cared for my book enough to learn to 
read. 

After the row of works was finished, father 
took one, and set up for himself, in letting 
lodgings. I can’t say much for the furnish- 
ing; but there was plenty of straw, and we 
kept up good fires; and there is a set of 
people who value warmth above everything. 
The worst lot about the place lodged with us. 
We used to have a supper in the middle 
of the night ; there was game enough, or if 
there was not game, there was poultry to be 





had for the stealing. By day we all made a 
show of working in the factory. By night we 
feasted and drank. 

Now this web of my life was black enough 
and coarse enough; but by and by, a little 
— filmy thread began to be woven in; the 

awn of God’s mercy was at hand. 

One blowy October morning, as I sauntered 
lazily along to the mill, I came to the little 
wooden bridge over a brook that falls into the 
Bribble. On the plank there stood a child, 
balancing the pitcher on her head, with which 
she had been to fetch water. She was so light 
on her feet that, had it not been for the weight 
of the pitcher, I almost believe the wind would 
have taken her up, and wafted her away as it 
carries off a blow-ball in seed-time ; her blue 
cotton dress was blown before her, as if she 
were spreading her wings for a flight; she 
turned her face round, as if to ask me for 
something, but when she saw who it was she 
hesitated, for I had a bad name in the village, 
and I doubt not she had been warned against 
me. But her heart was too innocent to be 
distrustful ; so she said to me timidly, 

“Please, John Middleton, will you carry 
me this heavy jug just over the bridge ?” 

It was the very first time I had ever been 
spoken to gently. I was ordered here and 
there by my futher and his rough companions ; 
I was abused and cursed by them if I failed in 
doing what they wished ; if I succeeded, there 
came no expression of thanks or gratitude. 
I was informed of facts necessary for me to! 


know. But the gentle words of request or 
entreaty were afore-time unknown to me, 
and now their tones fell on my ear soft and 
sweet as a distant peal of bells. I wished 
that I knew how to speak properly in reply ; 
but though we were of the same standing as 
regarded worldly circumstances, there was 
some mighty difference between us, which 
made me unable to speak in her language of 
soft words and modest entreaty. There was 
nothing for me but to take up the pitcher in 
a kind of gruff, shy silence, and carry it over 
the bridge as she had asked me. When I 
gave it her back again, she thanked me and 
tripped away, ary me, word-less, gazing 
after her like an awkward lout asI was, I 
knew well enough who she was. She was 
grandchild to Eleanor Hadfield, an aged 
woman, who was reputed as a witch by my 
father and his set, for no other reason, that I 
can make out, than her scorn, dignity, and 
fearlessness of rancour. It was true we often 
met her in the grey dawn of the morning 
when we returned from poaching, and my 
father used to curse her, under his breath, 
for a witch, such as were burnt, long ago, on 
Pendle Hill top; but I had heard that 
Eleanor was a skilful sick nurse, and ever 
ready to give her services to those who were 
ill; and I believe that she had been sittin 
up through the night (the night that we had 
been spending under the wild heavens, in 
deeds as wild), with those who were appointed 
to die. Nelly was her orphan granddaughter; 
her little hand-maiden; her treasure; her 
one ewe lamb. Many and many a day have 
I watched by the brook-side, hoping that 
some happy gust of wind, coming with oppor- 
tune bluster down the hollow of the dale, 
might make me necessary once more to her. 
I longed to hear her speak to me again. I 
said the words she had used to myself, trying 
to catch her tone; but the chance never 
came again. I do not know that she ever 
knew how I watched for her there. I found 
out that she went to school, and nothing 
would serve me but that I must go too. My 
father scoffed at me ; I did not care. Iknew 
nought of what reading was, nor that it was 
likely that I should be laughed at ; I, a great 
hulking lad of seventeen or upwards, ‘for 
going to learn my A, B, C, in the midst of a 
crowd of little ones. I stood just this way 
in my mind. Nelly was at school; it was 
the best place for seeing her, and hearing her 
voice again. Therefore I would go too. My 
father talked, and swore, and threatened, but 
I stood to it. He said I should leave school, 
weary of it in a month. I swore a deeper 
oath than I like to remember, that I would 
stay a year, and come out a reader and a 
writer. My father hated the notion of folks 
learning to read, and said it took all the 
spirit out of them; besides, he thought he 
had a right to every penny of my wages, and 
though, when he was in good humour, he 
might have given me many a jug of ale, he 
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dged my two-pence a week for schooling. 
eal to school I went. It was a different 
place to what [ had thought it before I went 
inside. The girls sat on one side and the boys 
on the other; so I was not near Nelly. She 
too was in the first class ; I was put with the 
little toddling things that could hardly run 
alone. The master sat in the middle, and kept 
retty strict watch over us. But I could see 
Kelly, and hear her read her chapter ; and 
even when it was one with a long list of hard 
names, such as the master was very fond of 
giving her, to show how well she could hit 
them off without spelling, I thought I had 
never heard a prettier music. Now and then 
she read other things. I did not know what 
they were, true or false; but I listened be- 
cause she read; and, by and by, I began to 
wonder. [remember the first word I ever 
spoke to her was to ask her (as we were 
coming out of school) who was the Father of 
whom she had been reading, for when she 
said the words “Our Father,’ her voice 
dropped into a soft, holy kind of low sound, 
which struck me more than any loud reading, 
it seemed so loving and tender. When I 
asked her this, she looked at me with her 
great blue wondering eyes, at first shocked ; 
and then, as it were, melted down into pity 
and sorrow, she said in the same way, below 
her breath, in which she read the words “ Our 
Father,” 
“Don’t 
“God ? 


you know? It is God.” 


about.” 

“Tell me what she says, will you?” So 
we sat down on the hedge-bank, she a little 
above me, while I looked up into her face, and 
she told me all the holy texts her grand- 
mother had taught her, as explaining all that 
could be explained of the Almighty. I listened 
in silence, for indeed I was overwhelmed with 
astonishment. Her knowledge was principally 
rote-knowledge ; she was tooeyoung for much 
more; but we, in Lancashire, speak a rough 
kind of Bible language, and the texts seemed 
very clear to me. I rose up, dazed and over- 
powered, I was going away in silence, when 
I bethought me of my manners, and turned 
back, and said “Thank you,” for the first time 
lever remember saying it in my life. That 
was a great day for me, in more ways than one. 

I was always one who could keep very 
steady to an object when once I had set it 
before me. My object was to know Nelly. I 
was conscious of nothing more. But it made 
me regardless of all other things. The master 
might scold, the little ones might laugh ; I bore 
it all without giving it a second thought. I 
kept to my year, and came out a reader and 
writer ; more, however, to stand well in Nelly’s 
good opinion, than because of my oath. About 
this time, my father committed some bad 
cruel deed, and had to fly the country. I was 
glad he went ; for I had never loved or cared 
jor him, and wanted to shake myself clear of 
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But it was no easy matter. Honest 
folk stood aloof; only bad men held out their 
arms to me with a welcome. Even Nelly 
seemed to have a mixture of fear now with 
her kind ways towards me. I was the son of 
John Middleton, who, if he were caught, 
would be hung at Lancaster Castle. I thought 
she looked at me sometimes with a sort of 
sorrowful horror, Others were not forbearing 
enough to keep their expression of feeling 
confined to looks. The son of the overlooker 
at the mill never ceased twitting me with my 
father’s crime ; he now brought up his poach- 
ing against him, though I knew very well 
how many a good supper he himself had 
made on game which had been given him to 
make him and his father wink at late hours 
in the morning. And how were such as my 
father to come honestly by game ? 

This lad, Dick Jackson, was the bane of my 
life. He was a year or two older than I was, 
and had much power over the men who 
worked at the mill, as he could report to his 
father what he chose. I could not always 
hold my peace when he “ threaped” me with 
my father’s sins, but gave it him back some- 
times in a storm of passion. It did me no 
good ; only threw me farther from the com- 
pany of better men, who looked aghast and 
shocked at the oaths I poured out—blas- 
phemous words learnt in my childhood, which 
[ could not forget now that I would fain have 
purified myself of them; while all the time 
Dick Jackson stood by, with a mocking smile 
of intelligence ; and when I had ended, breath- 
less and weary with spent passion, he would 
turn to those whose respect I longed to earn, 
and ask if I were not a worthy son of my 
father, and likely to tread in his steps. But 
this smiling indifference of his to my miserable 
vehemence was not all, though it was the 
worst part of his conduct, for it made the 
rankling hatred grow up in my heart, and 
overshadow it like the great gourd-tree of the 
— Jonah. But his was a merciful shade, 

eeping out the burning sun; mine blighted 
what it fell upon. 

What Dick Jackson did besides, was this, 
His father was a skilful overlooker, and a 
good man; Mr. Peel valued him so much, 
that he was kept on, although his heaith was 
failing ; and when he was unable, through 
illness, to come to the mill, he deputed his 
son to watch over and report the men. It 
was too much power for one so young—l 
speak it calmly now. Whatever Dick Jack- 
son became, he had strong temptations when 
he was young, which will be allowed for 
hereafter. But at the time of which I am 
telling, my hate raged like a fire. I believed 
that he was the one sole obstacle to my 
being received as fit to mix with good and 
honest men. I was sick of crime and dis- 
order, and would fain have come over to a 
different kind of life, and have been indus- 
trious, sober, honest, and right-spoken, (I had 
no idea of higher virtue then), and at every 
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turn Dick Jackson met me with his sneers. 
I have walked the night through, in the old 
abbey field, planning how I could out-wit 
him, and win men’s respect in spite of him. 
The first time I ever prayed, was underneath 
the silent stars, kneeling by the old abbey 
walls, throwing up my arms, and asking God 
for the power of revenge upon him. 

I had heard that if I prayed earnestly, God 
would give me what I asked for, and I looked 
upon it as a kind of chance for the fulfilment 
of my wishes. If earnestness would have won 
the boon for me, never were wicked words 
so earnestly spoken. And oh, later on, my 
prayer was heard, and my wish granted! All 
this time I saw little of Nelly. Her grand- 
mother was failing, and she had much to do 
in-doors. Besides, I believed I had read her 
looks aright, when I took them to speak of 
aversion ; and I planned to hide myself from 
her sight, as it were, until I could stand up- 
right before men, with fearless eyes, dreading 
no face of accusation. It was possible to 
acquire a good character; I would do it—I 
did it : but no one brought up among respect- 
able untempted people can tell the unspeak- 
able hardness of the task. In the evenings I 
would not go forth among the village throng ; 
for the acquaintances that claimed me were 
my father’s old associates, who would have 
been glad enough to enlist a strong young 
man like me in their projects; and the men 
who would have shunned me and kept aloof, 
were the steady and orderly. So I staid in- 
doors, and practised myself in reading. You} 
will say, I should have found it easier to earn 
a good character away from Sawley, at some | 

lace where neither I nor my father was 
Shame. So I should; but it would not have 
been the same thing to my mind. Besides, 
representing all good men, all goodness to 
me, in Sawley Nelly lived. In her sight I 
would work out my life, and fight my way 
upwards to men’s respect. Two years passed 
on. Every day I strove fiercely ; every day 
my struggles were made fruitless by the son 
of the overlooker ; and I seemed but where I 
was—but where I must ever be esteemed by 
all who knew me—but as the son of the 
criminal—wild, reckless, ripe for crime myself. 
Where was the use of my reading and writing ? 
These acquirements were disregarded and 
scouted by those among whom I was thrust 
back to take my portion. I could have read 
any chapter in the Bible now; and Nelly 
seemed as though she would never know it. 
I was driven in upon my books; and few 
enough of them I had. The pedlars brought 
them round in their packs, and I bought what 
I could. I had the “Seven Champions,” and 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ;” and both seemed 
to me equally wonderful, and equally founded 
on fact. I got Byron’s “Narrative,” and 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost ;” but I lacked the 
knowledge which would give a clue to all. 
Still they afforded me pleasure, because they 
took me out of myself, and made me forget 
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my miserable position, and made me uncon- 
scious (for the time at least,) of my one great 
passion of hatred against Dick Jackson. 
When Nelly was about seventeen her 
grandmother died. I stood aloof in the church- 
yard, behind the great yew-tree, and watched 
the funeral. It was the first religious service 
that ever I heard; and, to my shame, as I 
thought, it affected me to tears. The words 
seemed so peaceful and holy that I longed to 
go to church, but I durst not, because I had 
never been. The parish church was at Bolton, 
far enough away to serve as an excuse for all 
who did not care to go. I heard Nelly’s sobs 
filling up every pause in the clergyman’s 
voice ; and every sob of hers went to my 
heart. She passed me on her way out of the 
churchyard ; she was so near I might have 
touched her; but her head was hanging down, 
and I durst not speak to her. Then the 
question arose, what was to become of her? 
She must earn her living ; was it to be asa 
farm-servant, or by working at the mill? I 
knew enough of both kinds of life to make 
me tremble for her. My wages were such as 
to enable me to marry, if I chose; and I 
never thought of woman, for my wife, but 
Nelly. Still I would not have married her 
now, if I could; for, as yet, I had not risen up 
to the character which I determined it was 
fit that Nelly’s husband should have. When 
I was rich in good report, I would come for- 
wards, and take my chance ; but until then, 
I would hold my peace. I had faith in the 
power of my long-continued dogged breasting 
of opinion. Sooner or later it must, it should, | 
yield, and I be received among the ranks of 
good men. But, meanwhile, what was to | 
become of Nelly ? I reckoned up my wages; 
I went to inquire what the board of a girl 
would be, who should help her in her house- 
hold work, and live with her as a daughter, 
at the house of one of the most decent women 
of the place; she looked at me suspiciously. 
I kept down my temper, and told her I would 
never come near the place; that I would keep 
away from that end of the village ; and that 
the girl for whom I made the inquiry should 
never know but what the parish paid for her 
keep. It would not do; she suspected me; 
but I know I had power over myself to have 
kept to my word ; and besides, I would not 
for worlds have had Nelly put under any 
obligation to me, which should speck the 
purity of her love, or dim it by a mixture 
of gratitude,—the love that I craved to earn, 
not for my money, not for my kindness, but 
for myself. I heard that Nelly had met with 
a place in Bolland; and I could see no 
reason why I might not speak to her once 
before she left our neighbourhood. I meant 
it to be a quiet friendly telling her of my sym- 
pathy in her sorrow. I felt I could command 
myself. So, on the Sunday before she was to 
leave Sawley, I waited near the wood-path, 
by which I knew that she would return from 
afternoon church. The birds made such 
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melodious warble, such a busy sound among 
the leaves, that I did not hear _—— 
footsteps, till they were close at hand; an 

then there were sounds of two persons’ voices. 


| The wood was near that part of Sawley 
| where Nelly was staying with friends ; the 


path through it led to their house, and their’s 


| only, so I knew it must be she, for I had 


watched her setting out to church alone. 
But who was the other ? 
The blood went to my heart and head, as if 


| I were shot, when T saw that it was Dick 


| Jackson. 


Was this the end of it all? In the 
steps of sin which my father had trode, I 


| would rush to my death and my doom. Even 


| where [ stood I longed for a weapon to slay | 
him. How dared he come near my Nelly ?| 
| pain, the eyes were dim with tears that agony 


| She too,—I thought her faithless, and forgot 


' how little I had ever been to her in outward | 


| action; how few words, and those how un- 


couth, I had ever spoken to her; and I hated | 
i These feelings passed | 
through me before I could see, my eyes and | 


her for a traitress. 


head were so dizzy and blind. When I looked 
I saw Dick Jackson holding her hand, and 


| speaking quick and low, and thick, as a man 
| speaks in great vehemence. She seemed white 
and dismayed ; but all at once, at some word 


of his, (and what it was she never would tell 
me), she looked as though she defied a fiend, 
and wrenched herself out of his grasp. He 


| caught hold of her again, and began once 


more the thick whisper that I loathed. J 
could bear it no longer, nor did I see why 
I should. I stepped out from behind the 
tree where I had been lying. When she saw 
me, she lost her look of one strung up to 
desperation, and came and clung to me ; and 
I felt like a giant in strength and might. I 
held her with one arm, but I did not take my 
eyes off him; I felt as if they blazed down 
into his soul, and scorched him up. He never 
spoke, but tried to look as though he defied 
me ; at last his eyes fell before mine. I dared 
not speak ; for the old horrid oaths thronged 
up to my mouth ; and I dreaded giving them 
way, and terrifying my poor trembling Nelly. 

At last he made to go past me; I drew her 
out of the pathway. By instinct she wrapped 
her garments round her, as if to avoid his 
accidental touch ; and he was stung by this, 
Isuppose—I believe—to the mad, miserable 
revenge he took. As my back was turned to 
him, in an endeavour to speak some words to 
Nelly that might soothe her into calmness, 
she, who was looking after him, like one 
fascinated with terror, saw him take a sharp 
shaley stone, and aim it at me. Poor darling! 
she clung round me as a shield, making her 
sweet body into a defence for mine. It hit 
her, and she spoke no word, kept back her 
cry of pain, but fell at my feet in a swoon. 
He—the coward !—ran off as soon as he saw 
what he had done. I was with Nelly alone 
in the green gloom of the wood. The quiver- 
ing and leaf-tinted light made her look as if 
she were dead. I carried her, not knowing if 
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I bore a corpse or not, to her friend’s house. 
I did not stay to explain, but ran madly for 
the doctor. 

Well! I cannot bear to recur to that time 
again, Five weeks I lived in the agony of 
suspense ; from which my only relief was in 
laying savage plans for revenge. If I hated 
him before, what think ye I did now? It 
seemed as if earth could not hold us twain, 
but that one of us must go down to Gehenna, 
I could have killed him; and would have 
done it without a scruple, but that seemed too 
poor and bold arevenge. At length—oh! the 
weary waiting—oh! the sickening of my 
heart—Nelly grew better—as well as she was 
ever to grow. The bright colour had left her 
cheek ; the mouth quivered with repressed 


had forced into them ; and I loved her a thou- 
sand times better and more than when she was 
bright and blooming ! "What was best of all, 
I began to perceive that she cared for me. 
I know her grandmother’s friends warned her 
against me, and told her I came of a bad 
stock ; but she had passed the point where 
remonstrance from bystanders can take effect 
—she loved me as I was, a strange mixture of 


| bad and good, all unworthy of her. We spoke 


together now, as those do whose lives are 
bound up in each other. I told her I would 
marry her as soon as she had recovered her 
health. Her friends shook their heads ; but 
they saw she would be untit for farm-service 
or heavy work, and they perhaps thought, as 
many a one does, that a bad husband was 
better than none at all. Anyhow we were 


}married ; and I learnt to bless God for my 


happiness, so far beyond my deserts. I kept 
her like a lady. I was a skilful workman, 
and earned good wages; and every want 
she had I tried to gratify. Her wishes were 
few and simple enough, poor Nelly! If they 
had been ever so fanciful, IT should have had 
my reward in the new feeling of the holiness 
of home. She could lead me as a little child, 
with the charm of her gentle voice, and her 
ever-kind words. She would plead for all 
when I was full of anger and passion ; only 
Dick Jackson’s name passed never between 
our lips during all that time. In the even- 
ings she lay back in her bee-hive chair, and 
read tome. I think I see her now, pale and 
weak, with her sweet young face, lighted by 
her holy, earnest eyes, telling me of the 
Saviour’s life and death, till they were filled 
with tears. I longed to have been there, to 
have avenged him on the wicked Jews. I 
liked Peter the best of all the disciples. But 
I got the Bible myself, and read the mighty 
act of God’s vengeance in the Old Testament, 
with a kind of triumphant faith, that, sooner 
or later, He would take my cause in hand, 
and revenge me on mine enemy. 

In a year or so, Nelly had a baby,—a little 
girl, with eyes just like hers, that looked with 
a grave openness right into yours. Nelly 
recovered but slowly. It was just before 
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winter, the cotton-crop had failed, and master 
had to turn off many hands, I thought I was | 
sure of being kept on, for I had earned a| 
steady character, and did my work well ;| 
but once again it was permitted that Dick | 
Jackson should do me wrong. He induced | 
his father to dismiss me among the first in| 
my branch of the business ; and there was I, | 
just before winter set in, with a wife and| 
new-born child, and a small enough store of 
money to keep body and soul together, till T| 
could get to work again. All my savings had 
gone by Christmas Eve, and we sat in the 
house, foodless for the morrow’s festival. | 
Nelly looked pinched and worn; the baby 
cried for a larger supply of milk than its poor 
starving mother could give it. My right 
hand had not forgot its cunning ; and I went 
out once more to my poaching. I knew 
where the gang met; and I knew what a 
welcome back I should have,—a far warmer 
and more hearty welcome than good men had 
given me when I tried to enter their ranks. 
On the road to the meeting-place I fell in 
with an old man,—one who had beeu a com- 
panion to my father in his early days. 

“ What, lad!” said he, “art thou turning 
back to the old trade? It’s the better busi- 
ness now, that cotton has failed.” 

“ Ay,” said I, “cotton is starving us out- 
right. A man may bear a deal himself, but 
he ‘ll do aught bad and sinful to save his wife 
and child.” 


“ Nay, lad,” said he, “ poaching is not sinful ; 
a9 ’ = ’ 


it goes 
God's.” 
I was too weak to argue or talk much. [| 
had not tasted food for twodays. But I mur- 
mured, “ At any rate, I trusted to have been 
clear of it for the rest of my days. It led my 
father wrong at first. I have tried and I 
have striven. Now I give all up. Right or 
wrong shall be the same to me. Some are 
fore-doomed ; and so am I.” And as I spoke, 
some notion of the futurity that would sepa- 
rate Nelly, the pure and holy, from me, the 
reckless and desperate one, came over me 
with an irrepressible burst of anguish. Just 
then the bells of Bolton-in-Bolland struck up 
a glad peal, which came over the woods, in 
the solemn midnight air, like the sons of the | 
morning shouting for joy,—they seemed so| 
clear and jubilant. It was Christmas Day ; 
and I felt like an outcast from the gladness | 
and the salvation. Old Jonah spoke out : 
“Yon ’s the Christmas bells. I say, Johnny, | 
my lad, I’ve no notion of taking such a spirit- 
less chap as thou into the thick of it, with | 
thy rights and thy wrongs. We don’t trouble 
ourselves with such fine lawyer’s stuff, and | 
we bring down the ‘varmint’ all the better. | 
Now, I ’il not have thee in our gang, for thou | 
art not up to the fun, and thou ’d hang fire 
when the time came to be doing. But I’ve a| 
shrewd guess that plaguy wife and child of| 
thine are at the bottom of thy half-and-half | 
joining. Now, I was thy father’s friend afore | 


against man’s laws, but not against 


o 


| wakened Nelly. 


he took to them helter-skelter ways; and 
I’ve five shillings and a neck of mutton at thy 
service. I ‘ll not list a fasting man; but if 
thou ‘lt come to us with a full stomach, and 
say, ‘I like your life, my lads, and I'll make 
one of you with pleasure, the first shiny 
night,’ why, we ’ll give you a welcome anda 
half ; but, to-night, make no more ado but 
turn back with me for the mutton and the 
money.” 

I was not proud; nay, I was most thankful, 
I took the meat, and boiled some broth for 
my poor Nelly. She was in a sleep, or a 
faint, [ know not which; but I roused her 
and held her up in bed, and fed her with s 
teaspoon, and the light came back to her 
eyes, and the faint moonlight smile to her 
lips ; and when she had ended, she said her 
innocent grace, and fell asleep with her baby 
on her breast. I sat over the fire, and list- 
ened to the bells, as they swept past my 
cottage on the gusts of the wind. I longed 
and yearned for the second coming of Christ, 
of which Nelly had told me. The world 
seemed cruel, and hard, and strong—too 
strong for me; and I prayed to cling to the 
hem of his garment, and be borne over the 
rough places when I fainted and bled, and 


|found no man to pity or help me, but poor 


old Jonah, the publican and sinner. All this 
time my own woes and my own self were 
uppermost in my mind, as they are in the 
minds of most who have been hardly used. 
As I thought of my wrongs and my suffer- 
ings, my heart burned against Dick Jackson ; 
and as the bells rose and fell, so my hopes 
waxed and waned, that in those mysterious 
days, of which they were both the remem- 
brance and the prophecy, he would be purged 
from off the earth. I took Nelly’s Bible, and 
turned, not to the gracious story of the 
Saviour’s birth, but to the records of the 
former days, when the Jews took such wild 
revenge upon all their opponents. I was a 
Jew,—a leader among the people. Dick 
Jackson was as Pharaoh, as the King Agag, 
who walked delicately, thinking the bitter- 
ness of death was past,—in short, he was the 
conquered enemy, over whom I gloated, with 
my Bible in my hand—that Bible which con- 
tained our Saviour’s words on the Cross. 
As yet, those words seemed faint and mean- 
ingless to me, like a tract of country seen in 
the starlight haze; while the histories of the 
Old Testament were grand and distinct in 
the blood-red colour of sun-set. By and by 
that night passed into day ; and little piping 
voices came round, carol-singing. They 
I went to her as soon as 
I heard her stirring. 

“Nelly,” said I, “there’s money and food 
in the house ; I will be off to Padiham seeking 
work, while thou hast something to go upon. 

“Not to-day,” said she ; “stay to-day with 
me. If thou wouldst only go to church with 
me this once ”—for you see [ had never been 
inside a church but when we were married, 
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and she was often praying me to go; and | 


now she looked at me, with a sigh just creep- | | Hill ; 


ing forth from her lips, as she expected a 
refusal. But I did not refuse. I had been 
kept away from church before because I dared | 
not go ; and now I was desperate and dared | 
do anything. If I did look like a heathen in 
the face of “all men, why I was a heathen in| 
my heart ; for | was falling back into all my 
evil we ys. I had resolved, if my search of 
work at Padiham should fail, I w ould follow 
my father’s footsteps, and take with my own 
right hand and by my strength of arm what | 
it was denied me to obtain honestly, I had 
resolved to leave Sawley, where a curse 
seemed to hang over me; so what did it 
matter if I went to church, all unbeknowing | 
what strange ceremonies were there performed ? | 
I walked thither as a sinful man—sinful in 
my heart. Nelly hung on my arm, but even 
she could not get me to speak. I went in; 
she found my places, and pointed to the words, 
and looked up into my eyes with hers, so full 
of faith and joy. But I saw nothing 
Richard 
loud nasal voice, making response, and de- 
secrating all the holy words. He was in 


broadcloth of the best—I in my fustian jacket. | 


He was prosperous and glad—TI was starving 
and desperate. Nelly grew pale as she saw 
the expression in my eyes; and she prayed 
ever 


of me tempted by the Devil even at that very 


moment came more fully before her. 

By and by she forgot even me, and laid 
her soul bare before “God, 
weeping prayer, before we left the church. 
Nearly all had gone—and I stood by her, un- 
willing to disturb her, unable to join her. At 
last she rose up, heavenly calm. She took my 
arm, and we went home through the woods, 
where all the birds seemed tame and familiar. 
Nelly said she thought all living creatures 
knew it was Christmas Day, and rejoiced, 
and were loving together. 


hatred that was in me, and knew that what- 
ever else was loving, I was full of malice and 
uncharitableness, nor did I wish to be other- 
Wise. 
child farewell, and tramped to Padiham. I 
got work—how I hardly know ; for stronger 


and stronger came the force of the temptation | 


to lead a wild, free life of sin ; legions seemed 
whispering ev il thoughts to me, and only my 
gentle, pleading Nelly to pull me back from 
the great gulph. However, as I said before, 
I got work, and set off homewards to move 
my wife and child to that neighbourhood. I 
hated Sawley, and yet I was fiercely in- 
dignant to leave it; with my purposes un- 
accomplished. I was still an outcast from the 
more respectable, who stood afar off from 
such as I; and mine enemy lived and 
flourished in their regard. Padiham, how- 
eyer, was not so far away, for me to despair 
—to relinquish my fixed determination. It 
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but | 
Jackson—I heard nothing but his | 


| 
and ever more ‘fervently as the thought | 


in a long silent | 


I believed it was | 
the frost that had tamed them; and I felt the | 


That afternoon I bade Nelly and our | 
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yas on the eastern side of the great Pendle 
ten miles away, may be. Hate will 
| overles ap a greater obstacle. 

I took a cottage on the Fell, high up on 
|the side of the hill. We saw a long bleak 
| moorland slope before us, and then the gre 
| stone houses of Padiham, over which a Hack 
| cloud hung ; different from the blue wood or 
| turf smoke about Sawley. The wild winds 
| came down, and whistled round our house 
| many a day when all was still below. But I 
|was happy then. I rose in men’s esteem. I 
lhad work in plenty. Our child lived and 
| throve. But I forgot not our country pro- 
verb: “Keep a stone in thy pocket for seven 
| years: turn it, and keep it seven years more ; 
| but have it ever re: udy to cast at thine enemy 
| when the time comes.” 

One day a fellow workman asked me to go 
to a hill-side preaching. Now I never cared 
'to go to church; but there was something 
newer and freer in the notion of praying to 
God right under His great dome ; and the 
open air had had a charm to me ever since 
my wild boyhood. Besides, they said these 
ranters had strange ways with them, and I 
| thought it would be fun to see their way of 
setting about it ; and this ranter of all others 
had made himself a name in our parts. <Ac- 
cordingly we went; it was a fine summer’s 
| evening, after work was done. When we got 
to the place we saw such a crowd as I never 
saw before, men, women, and children; all 
ages were gathered together, and sat on the 
hill-side. They were care-worn, diseased, 
sorrowful, criminal ; all that was told on their 
| faces, which were hard, and strongly marked. 
In the midst, sté nding in a cart, was the 
ranter. When I first saw him, I said to my 
|companion, “Lord! What a little man to 
make all this pother! I could trip him up 
with one of my fingers;” and then I sat 
down, and looked about me a bit. All eyes 
| were fixed on the preacher; and I turned 
mine upon him too. He began to speak ; it 
was in no fine-drawn language, but in words 
such as we heard every day of our lives, and 
about things we did every day of our lives. He 
| did not call our short-comings pride or world- 
liness, or pleasure-seeking, which would have 
given us no clear notion of what he meant, 
but he just told us outright what we did, and 
then he gave it a name, and said that it was 
accursed,—and that we were lost if we went 
on so doing. 

By this time the tears and sweat were 
running down his face; he was wrestling for 
our souls. We wondered how he knew our 
innermost lives as he did, for each one of us 
saw his sin set before him in plain-spoken 
words. Then he cried out to us to repent ; 
and spoke first to us, and then to God, in a 
way that would have shocked many—but it 
did not shock me. I liked strong things ; and 
I liked the bare full truth: and I felt 
brought nearer to God in that hour—the 
summer darkness creeping over us, and one 
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There | 


after one the stars coming out above us, like 
the eyes of the angels watching us—than I 
had ever done in my life before. When he had 
brought us to our tears and sighs, he stopped 
his loud voice of upbraiding, and there was 
a hush, only broken by sobs and quivering 
moans, in which I heard through the gloom 
the voices of strong men in anguish at sup- 
plication, as well as the shriller tones of 
women. Suddenly he was heard again ; by 
this time we could not see him; but his 
voice was now tender as the voice of an 
angel, and he told us of Christ and implored 
us to come to Him. I never heard such pas- 
sionate entreaty. He spoke as if he saw 
Satan hovering near us in the dark dense 
night, and as if our only safety lay in a very 
present coming to the Cross; 1 believe he did 
see Satan ; we know he haunts the desolate 
old hills, awaiting his time, and now or never 
it was, with many a soul. At length there 
was a sudden silence; and by the cries of 
those nearest to the preacher, we heard that 


whence she was never carried alive, 
she lay, propped up by pillows, her meek 
face ever bright, and smiling forth a greeting ; 
her white pale hands ever busy with some 


the power of motion to her. 
away from her, I never could speak to her 
but in my gentlest tones. She seemed to me 
as if she had never wrestled for salvation as 
I had ; and when away from her, I resolved, 
many a time and oft, that I would rouse her 
up to her state of danger when I returned 
home that evening—even if strong reproach 
were required I would rouse her up to her 
soul’s need. But I came in and heard her 
voice singing softly some holy word of 
patience, some psalm which, may-be, had 
comforted the martyrs, and when I saw her 
face, like the face of an angel, full of patience 
and happy faith, I put off my awakening 
speeches till another time. 

One night, long ago, when I was yet young 


kind of work ; and our little Grace was as | 
Fierce as I was | 


- denying life, as regarded all outward things 
. > > oD et 


he had fainted. We had all crowded round 
him as if he were our safety and our guide ; 
and he was overcome by the heat and the 
fatigue, for we were the fifth set of people 
whom he had addressed that day. I left the 
crowd who were leading him down, and took 
a lonely path myself. 

Here was the earnestness I needea. To 
this weak and weary fainting man, religion 
was a life anda passion. I look back now, 
and wonder at my blindness as to what was 
the root of all my Nelly’s patience and long- 
suffering ; for I thought, now I had found 
out what religion was, and that hitherto it 
had been all an unknown thing to me. 

Henceforward, my life was changed. I 
was zealous and fanatical. Beyond the set to 
whom I had affiliated myself I had no sym- 
pathy. I would have persecuted all who 
differed from me, if I had only had the 


ower. I became an ascetic in all bodily en- 
joyments. -And, strange and inexplicable 


mystery, I had some thoughts that by every 
act of self-denial I was attaining to my un- 
holy end, and tat, when I had fasted and 
prayed long enough, God would place my 
vengeance in my hands. I have knelt by 
Nelly’s bedside, and vowed to live a self- 


if so that God would grant my prayer. I left 
it in His hands. I felt sure He would trace 
out the token and the word; and Nelly 
would listen to my passionate words, and lie 
awake sorrowful and heart-sore through the 
night ; and I would get up and make her 
tea, and re-arrange her pillows, with a strange 
and wilful blindness that my bitter words 
and blasphemous prayers had cost her miser- 
able sleepless nights. My Nelly was suffering 
yet from that blow. How or where the 
stone had hurt her I never understood ; but 


forty, I sat alone in my houseplace. Nelly 
was always in bed,as I have told you, and 
Grace lay in a cot by her side. I believed 
them to be both asleep ; though how they 
could sleep I could not conceive, so wild and 
terrible was the night. The wind came 
sweeping down from the hill-top in great 
beats, like the pulses of Heaven ; and, during 
the pauses, while I listened for the coming 
roar, I felt the earth shiver beneath me. The 
jrain beat against windows and doors, and 
sobbed for entrance. I thought the Prince 
|of the Air was abroad; and I heard, or 
fancied I heard, shrieks come on the blast, 
| like the cries of sinful souls given over to his 
| power. 

The sounds came nearer and nearer. 





I got 


{though I cared not for mortal man, I did 
care for what I believed was surrounding the 
house, in evil might and power. But the 
door shook as though it, too, were in deadly 
terror, and I thought the fastenings would 
give way. I stood facing the entrance, 
lashing my heart up to defy the spiritual 
enemy that I looked to see, every instant, in 
bodily presence ; and the door did burst open ; 
and before me stood—what was it ? man or 
demon ? a grey-haired man, with poor worn 
clothes all wringing wet, and he himself 
battered and piteous to look upon, from the 
storm he had passed through. 

“Let mein!” he said. “ Give me shelter. I 
am poor, or Il would reward you. And I am 
friendless too,” he said, looking up in my face, 
like one seeking what he cannot find. In that 
look, strangely changed, I knew that God 
had heard me; for it was the old cowardly 
look of my life’s enemy. Had he been a 
stranger I might not have welcomed him, but 





in consequence of that one moment’s action, 
her limbs became numb and dead, and, by 
slow degrees, she took to her bed, from 


as he was mine enemy, I gave him welcome in 
a lordly dish. I sat opposite to him. “ Whence 
do you come?” said I. “It isa strange night 
to be out on the fells.” 


and strong, although my years were past | 


up and saw to the fastenings of the door, for | 
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He looked up at me sharp; but in general] I was secure? Now comes this man, and, 
he held his head down like a beast or hound. | with incontinence of tongue, blabs out the 
“You won’t betray me. I'll not trouble] very thing he most should conceal, and then 
you long. As soon as the storm abates I'll} lies down to a good, quiet, snoring sleep. I 
” looked again. His face was old, and worn, 
“Friend!” said I, “ what have I to betray?” | and miserable. So should mine enemy look. 
| and I trembled lest he should keep himself} And yet it was sad to gaze upon him, poor 
| out of my power and not tell me. “ You come | hunted creature ! 
| for shelter, and I give you of my best. Why, I would gaze no more, lest I grew weak 
| do you suspect me ?” and pitiful. Thus I took my hat, and softly 
“Because,” said he in his abject bitterness, | opened the door. The wind blew in, but did 
“all the world is against me. I never met/|not disturb him, he was so utterly weary. I 
with goodness or kindness; and now I am /|was out in the open air of night. The storm 
hunted like a wild beast. I’ll tell you—I’m | was ceasing, and instead of the black sky of 
a convict returned before my time. I was a|doom, that I had seen when I last looked 
Sawley man,” (as if I, of all men, did not| forth, the moon was come out, wan and pale, 
| know it!) “and I went back like a fool to the | as if wearied with the fight in the heavens ; 
old place, They’ve hunted me out where T| and her white light fell ghostly and calm on 
would fain have lived rightly and quietly, and | many a well-known object. Now and then, 
| they'll send me back to that hell upon earth | a dark torn cloud was blown across her home 
if they catch me. I did not know it would|in the sky, but they grew fewer and fewer, 
be such a night. Only let me rest and get/and at last she shone out steady and clear. 
| warm once more, and I’ll go away. Good|I could see Padiham down before me. I heard 
kind man! have pity upon me.” I smiled all| the noise of the water-courses down the hill- 
his doubts away; 1 promised him a bed on|side. My mind was full of one thought, and 
the floor, and I thought of Jael and Sisera.| strained upon that one thought, and yet my 
| My heart leaped up like a war-horse at the| senses were most acute and observant. When 
| sound of the trumpet, and said, Ha, ha, the | I came to the brook, it was swollen to a rapid 
Lord hath heard my prayer and supplication ; | tossing river ; and the little bridge, with its 
I shall have vengeance at last !” hand-rail, was utterly swept away. It was 
He did not dream who I was. He was/like the bridge at Sawley, where I had first 
changed ; so that I, who had learned his| seen Nelly; and I remembered that day even 
features with all the diligence of hatred, did | then, in the midst of my vexation at having 
not at first recognise him ; and he thought|to go round. I turned away from the brook, 
not of me, only of his own woe and affright. at there stood a little figure facing me. No 
He looked into the fire with the dreamy gaze | spirit from the dead could have affrighted me 
| of one whose strength of character, if he had|as it did; for I saw it was Grace, whom I 
any, is beaten out of him, and cannot return | had left in bed by her mother’s side. 
at any emergency whatsoever. He sighed! She came to me, and took my hand. Her 
| and pitied himself, yet could not decide on| bare feet glittered white in the moonshine ; 
what to do, I went softly about my business,|and sprinkled the light upwards, as they 
| which was to make him up a bed on the|plashed through the pool. 
floor ; and, when he was lulled to sleep and| “Father,” said she, “Mother bade me say 
security, to make the best of my way to/this.” Then pausing to gather breath and 
| Padiham, and summon the constable, into{memory, she repeated these words, like a 
| whose hands I would give him up to be/lesson of which she feared to forget a syl- 
taken back to his “hell upon earth.” I) lable. 
went into Nelly’s room. She was awake,} “ Mother says, ‘There is a God in Heaven ; 
and anxious, I saw she had been listening to | and in His house are many mansions. If you 
the voices. hope to meet her there, you will come back 
“Who is there?” said she. “John, tell me} and speak to her; if you are to be sepa- 
—it sounded like a voice I knew. For God’s|rate for ever and ever, you will go on; 
sake, speak.” and may God have mercy on her, and 
I smiled a quiet smile. “It isa poor man|on you!’ Father, I have said it right— 
who has lost his way. Go to sleep, my dear—| every word.” 
Ishall make him up on the floor. I may not} I was silent. At last I said— 
come for some time. Go to sleep;” and I} “ What made Mother say this? How 
kissed her, I thought she was soothed, but| came she to send you out ?” 
not fully satisfied. However, I hastened} “I was asleep, Father, and I heard her cry. 
away before there was any further time for|I wakened up, and I think you had but just 
questioning. I made up the bed; and/|left the house, and that she was calling for 
Richard Jackson, tired out, lay down and fell| you. Then she prayed, with the tears rolling 
asleep. My contempt for him almost equalled | down her cheeks, and kept saying—‘ Oh, that 
my hate. If I were avoiding return to a|I could walk !—Oh, that for one hour I could 
place which I thought to be a hell upon earth,| rur and walk!’ So I said, ‘Mother, I can 
think you I would have taken a quiet sleep|run and walk. Where must I go?’ And 


| under any man’s roof, till somehow or another | she clutched at my arm ; and bade God bless 
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nissan ees 
me; and told me not to fear, for that He | through her young heart, and she screamed 
would compass me about ; and taught me my | aloud. 
message : and now, Father, dear Father, you! Nelly opened her eyes once more. They 
will meet mother in Heaven, won’t you—and | fell upon the gaunt, sorrow-worn man who 
not be separate for ever and ever?” She! was the cause of all. He roused him from 
clung to my knees, and pleaded once more in| his sleep, at that child’s piercing cry, and 
her mother’s words. I took her up in my | stood at the door-way looking in. He knew 
arms, and turned homewards. | Nelly, and understood where the storm had 
“Ts yon man there, on the kitchen floor ?” | driven him to shelter. He came towards her:— 
asked I. “Oh, woman—dying woman—you have 
“Yes!” she answered. At any rate, my | haunted me in the loneliness of the Bush far 
vengeance was not out of my power yet. | away—you have been in my dreams for ever 
When we got home I passed him, dead |—the hunting of men has not been so terrible 
asleep ! |as the hunting of your Spirit,—that stone— 
In our room, to which my child guided me, | that stone !”"—he fell down by her bedside in 
was Nelly. She sat up in bed, a most un-| an agony—above which her saint-like face 
usual attitude for her, and one of which I} looked on us all, for the last time, glorious 
thought she had been incapable of attaining | with the coming light of heaven. She spoke 
to without help. She had her hands clasped, | once again :— 
and her face rapt, as if in prayer; and when| “It was a moment of passion—I never 
she saw me, she lay back with a sweet in-| bore you malice for it. I forgive you—and so 
effable smile. She could not speak at first ;|does John, I trust.” 
but when I came near, she took my hand, and! Could I keep my purpose there? It faded 
kissed it, and then she called Grace to her,|into nothing. But above my choking tears, 
and made her take off her cloak and her wet | I strove to speak clear and distinct, for her 
things, and, dressed in her short scanty night- | dying ear to hear, and her sinking heart to be 





gown, she slipped in to her mother’s warm 
side, aud all this time my Nelly never told 
me why she summoned me ; it seemed enough 
that she should hold my hand, and feel that I 
was there. I believed she had read my 
heart ; and yet I durst not speak to ask her. 
At last she looked up. “My husband,” said 


she, “God has saved you and me from a great | 


sorrow this night.” I would not understand, 
and I felt her look die away into disappoint- 
ment. 

“That poor wanderer in the house-place is 
Richard Jackson, is it not ?” 

I made no answer. Her face grew white 
and wan. 

“Oh,” said she, “this is hard to bear. 
Speak what is in your mind, I beg of you. I 
will not thwart you harshly ; dearest John, 
only speak to me.” 

“ Why need I speak? ‘You seem to know 
al ” 

“T do know that his is a voice I can never 
forget ; and I do know the awful prayers you 
have prayed ; and I know how [ have lain 
awake, to pray that your words might never 
be heard ; and I am a powerless cripple. I 
put my cause in God’s hands. You shall not 
do the man any harm. What you have it 
in your thoughts to do I cannot tell. But I 
know that you can not do it. My eyes are 
dim with a strange mist, but some voice tells 
me that you will forgive even Richard Jack- 
son. Dear husband—dearest John, it is so 
dark, I cannot see you; but speak once 
to me.” 

I moved the candle—but when I saw her 
face, I saw what was drawing the mist over 
those loving eyes—how strange and woeful 
that she could die! Her little girl lying by 
her side looked in my face, and then at 
her; and the wild knowledge of death shot 


| gladdened. ; 
“I forgive you, Richard; I will befriend 
| you in your trouble.” 

| She could not see; but instead of the dim 
'shadow of death stealing over her face, a 
| quiet light came over it, which we knew was 
the look of a soul at rest. 

That night I listened to his tale for her 
|sake; and I learnt that it is better to be 
sinned against than to sin. In the storm of 
the night mine enemy came to me; in the 
calm of the grey morning I let him forth, and 
bade him “God speed.” And a woe had 
|come upon me, but the burning burden of a 
sinful, angry heart was taken off. I am old 
now, and my daughter is married. I try to 
| go about preaching and teaching in my rough, 
|rude way; and what I teach is how Christ 
lived and died, and what was Nelly’s faith of 
love. 


THE CHORDS OF LOVE. 


THE heart’s best treasures lie in secret mines, 
As precious gems of earth are buried deepest ; 
The basest metal on the surface shines, 
And quick-moved feelings are least worth and 
cheapest. 





The chords of love cannot be swept by all; 
Some strike them rudely, and the sound is 
hollow ; 
Whilst, if a gentler touch upon them fall, 
The sweetest music will as surely follow. 


A low-breathed whisper may ignite the spark 
That lies concealed in the bosom’s keeping, 
And kindle brightness where all once was dark, 

Wakening affection which before was sleeping. 


How sweet to know that when our bodies die, 
And with thedampcoldearthare slowly blending, 

Embalm’d in Memory’s sacred depths they lie, 
Cherish’d by Love unspeakable, unending. 
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“Well, then,” began Margaret, “of course 


And welcome those we lost at Heaven’s wide this story is all nonsense.” 


portal, 
The dearest ties of life shall still remain ; 
Hearts shall be ours which we had shared when 
mortal. 


THE DEATH OF A GOBLIN. 

TuERE is a bye-street, called the Pallant, in 
an old cathedral city—a narrow carriage-way, 
which leads to half-a-dozen antique mansions. 
A great number of years ago, when I began 
to shave, the presence of a very fascinating 
girl induced me to make frequent calls upon 
an old friend of our family who lived in one 
of the oldest of these houses, a plain, large 


building of red brick. The father, and the | 


| grandfather, and a series of great great great 
and other grandfathers of the then occupant, 
Sir Francis Holyoke, had lived and died 
beneath its roof. So much I knew; and I 
| had inkling of a legend in connexion with the 
| place, a very horrible affair. How and when 

| I heard the story fully told, I have good 
| yeason to remember. 


We were in the great dark wainscoted | 


parlour one December evening; papa was 


saw in the embers visions of what might come 
to pass, but never did. Ellen was playing at 
her harpsichord in a dark corner of the room, 
singing a quaint and cheerful duet out of 
Grétry’s Coeur de Lion with my old school- 
fellow, Paul Owen, a sentimental youth, who 
became afterwards a martyr to the gout, and 
broke his neck at a great steeple-chase. “ The 
God of Love a bandeau wears,” those two 
were singing. Truly, they had their own 
eyes filleted. The fire-light glow, when it 
occasionally flickered on the cheek over which 
| Paul was bending, ¢ould not raise the sem- 
| blance of young health upon its shining white- 
ness. That beautiful white hand was fallen 
into dust before Paul Owen had half earned 
the wedding-ring that should encircle it. 

| “Thanks to you, sister—thanks, too, to 

Grétry for a pleasant ditty. Now, don’t let 
us have candles. Shall we have ghost 
stories ?” 

“What! in a haunted house ?” 
| . “The very thing,” cried Paul; “let us 
| have all the story of the Ghost of Holyoke. 
| Inever heard it properly.” 

Ellen was busy at her harpsichord again, 
with fragments from a Stabat Mater. Not 
| Rossini’s luscious lamentation, but the deep 
| pathos of that Italian, who in days past 
| “meerebat et dolebat,” who moved the people 
with his masterpiece, and was stabbed to 
death by a rival at the cathedral door. 

“Why, Ellen, you look as if you feared the 
ghosts,” 

“No, no,” she said ; “we know it is an idle 
| tale. Go to the fire, Paul, and I will keep 
you solemn with the harpsichord, in order that 
You may not laugh while Margaret is telling it.” 


| 
| 
| 


“ Of course it is,” said I. 

“Of course it is,” said Paul. 

Ellen continued playing. 

“T mean,” said Margaret, “that really and 


| truly no part of it can possibly be anything 


but fiction. Papa, you know, is a great 
genealogist, and he says that our an- 
cestor, Godfrey of Holyoke, died in the Holy 
Land, and had two sons, but never had a 
daughter. Some old nurse made the tale 
that he died here, in the house, and had a 
daughter Ellen. This daughter Ellen, says 
the tale, was sought in marriage by a young 
knight who won her good-will, but could not 
get her father’s. That Ellen—very much 
unlike our gentle, timid sister in the corner 
there—was proud and wilful. She and her 
father quarrelled. His health failed, because, 


| the story hints mysteriously, she put a slow 
jand subtle poison into his after-supper cup 
| night after ni 


yr One evening they quarrelled 


violently, and the next morning Sir Godfrey 


| was gone, His daughter said that he had left 


the house in anger with her. The tale, deter- 
mined to be horrible, says that she poisoned 


] | him outright, and with her own hgnds buried 
out, I sat with Margaret by,the fireside, aud | 


him in an old cellar under this room. That 
cellar-door is fastened with a padlock, to 
which there is no key remaining. Not being 
wanted, it has not been opened probably for 
scores of years.” 

“Well!” 

“Well—in a year or two the daughter mar- 
ried, and in time had children scampering 


} about this house. But her health failed. The 


children fell ill, and, excepting one or two, all 





died. One night——” 

* Fea:" 

“One night she lay awake through care ; 
and in the middle of the night a figure like 
her father came into the room, holding a cup 
like that from which he used to drink after 
his supper. It moved inaudibly to where she 
lay, placed the cup to her lips; a chill came 
over her. The figure passed away, but in a 
few minutes she heard the shutting of the 
cellar-door. After that she was often kept 
awake by dread, and often saw that she was 
visited. She heard the cellar-door creak on 
its hinge, and knew it was her father coming, 
Once she watched all night by the sick bed of 
her eldest child ; the goblin came, and put the 
cup to her child’s lips; she knew then that 
her children who were dead, and she herself 
who was dying, and that child of hers, had 
tasted of her father’s poison. She died young. 
And ever since that time, the legend says, 
Sir Godfrey walks at night, and puts his fatal 
goblet to the lips of his descendants, of the 
children and children’s children of his cruel 
child, It is quite true that sickliness and 
death occur more frequently among those who 
inhabit this house than is to be easily ac- 
counted for. So story-tellers have accounted 
for it, as you see. But it is certain that 
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| 
Sir Godfrey fell in Palestine, and had no 
daughter.” 

‘lien continued playing with her face 
bowed down over the harpsichord. Margaret, 
a healthy cheerful girl, had lived generally 
with an old aunt in the South of England. 
But the two girls were mourning. In the 
flower of her years their mother had departed 
from them, after long lingering in broken 
health. The bandeau seemed to have been 
unrolled from poor Paul’s eyes, for, after a 
long pause, which had been filled by Ellen’s 
music, he said, 

“ Ellen, did you ever see Sir Godfrey ?” 

She left her harpsichord and came to him, 
and leaning down over his shoulder, kissed him. 

Was she thinking of the sorrow that would 
come upon him soon ? 

The sudden closing of a heavy door startled 
us all. But a loud jovial voice restored our 
spirits. Sir Francis had come in from his 
afternoon walk and gossip, and was clamouring 
for tea. 

“Why, boys and girls, all in the dark! 
What mischief are you after?” 

“Laughing at the Holyoke Ghost, papa,” 
said Margaret.” 

“Laughing, indeed ; you look as if you had 
been drinking with him. Silly tale! silly 
tale! Look at me, I’m hale and hearty. 
Why don’t Sir Godfrey tackle me? I’d like a 
draught out of his flagon.” 

A door below us creaked upon its hinges. 
Ellen shrank back visibly alarmed. 

“You silly butterfly,’ Sir Francis cried, 
“it’s Thomas coming up out of the kitchen 
with the candles you left me to order. Tea, 
girls, Tea !” 

Sir Francis, a stout, warm-faced, and warm- | 
hearted gentleman, kept us amused through 
the remainder of that evening. My business 
the next day called me to London, from 
whence I sailed in a few days for Valparaiso. 
While abroad, I heard of Ellen’s death. On 
my return to England, I went immediately to 
the old cathedral city, where I had many 
friends. There I was shocked to hear that 
Sir Francis himself had died of apoplexy, and 
that Margaret, the sole heir and survivor, had 
gone back, with her health injured, to live 
with her aunt in the South of England. The 
dear old house, ghost and all, had been To 
Let, and had been taken by a schoolmistress. 
It was now “Holyoke House Seminary for | 
Young Ladies.” 

The school had succeeded through the | 
talent of its mistress ; but although she was 
not a lady of the stocks and backboard school, | 
the sickliness among her pupils had been very 
noticeable. Scarlet fever, too, had got amon 
them, of which three had died. The ahaa 
had become in consequence almost deserted, 
and the lady who had occupied the house was 
on the point of quitting. Surely, I thought, 
if this be Sir Godfrey’s work, he is as relent- 
less an old goblin as can be imagined. 

For private reasons of my own, I travelled 
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south. Margaret bloomed again ; as for her 
aunt, she was a peony in fullest flower. She 
had a breezy house by the sea-side, abomi- 
nated dirt and spiders, and, before we had 
been five minutes together, abused me for 
having lavender-water upon my handkerchief 
She hated smells, it seemed ; she carried her 
antipathy so far as to throw a bouquet out of 
the window which I had been putting together 
with great patience and pains for Margaret, 

We talked of the old house at-—— 

“T tell you what it is, Peggy,” she said, 
“if ever you marry, ghost or no ghost, you ’re 
the heir of the Holyokes, and in the old house 
you shall live. As soon as Miss Williams has 
quitted, I°ll put on my bonnet and run across 
with you into the north.” 

And so she did. We stalked together into 
the desolate old house. It echoed our tread 
dismally. 

“Peggy,” said Aunt Anne with her eyes 
quite fixed, “ Peggy, I smell a smell. Let’s 
go down stairs.” We went into the kitchen, 

“Peggy,” the old lady said, “it’s very bad. 
T think it’s Sir Godfrey.” 

“O aunt!” said Margaret, laughing; “he 
died in Palestine, and is dust long ago.” 

“T’m sure it’s Sir Godfrey,” said Aunt 
Anne.—* You fellow,” to me, “just take the 
bar belonging to that window-shutter, and 
come along with me. Peggy, show us Sir 
Godfrey’s cellar.” 

Margaret changed colour. “What,” said 
the old lady, “flinch at a ghost you don't 
believe in! I’m not afraid, see ; yet I’m sure 
Sir Godfrey ’s in the cellar. Come along.” 

We came and stood before the mysterious 
door with its enormous padlock. “I smell 
the ghost distinctly,” said Aunt Anne. 

Margaret didn’t know ghosts had a smell. 

“Break the door open, you chap.” I 
battered with the bar, the oaken planks were 
rotten and soon fell apart—some fell into the 
cellar with a plash. There was a foul smell. 
A dark cellar had a very little daylight let 
into it,—we could just see the floor covered 
with filth, in which some of the planks had 
sunk and disappeared. 

“There,” said the old lady, “there’s the 
stuff your ghost had in his cup. There’s 
your Sir Godfrey who poisons sleepers, and 
cuts off your children and your girls. Bah! 
We'll set to work, Peggy; it’s clear your 
ancestors knew or cared nothing about 
drainage. Well have the house drained 
properly, and that will be the death of the 
Goblin.” : 

So it was, as our six children can testify. 


Early in January will be published, (with a copious Index,) 
Price Three Shillings, 

Tut FIRST VOLUME or THE 
HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF 
CURRENT EVENTS. 

Being a complete Record of the events of the year 
EIGIITEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY. 
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